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THE    COLLEGE    CIIUMS. 


CHAPTER     I. 


In  the  Autumn  of  tlie  year  18 — ,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  appeared  in  "  The  Morning 
Post"  :  — 

"  We  understand  that  extensive  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  celebration  of  the 
birth-day  of  Mr.  Saville,  heir  presumptive  to 
the  Earlduiu  and  estates  of  Glencurry.  This 
accoraplislied  young  gentleman  is  the  only 
child  of  the  late  distinguished  and  much  la- 
mented Mr.  Saville,  and  is  at  present  residing 
at   the  University   of  Oxford,   where   he   has, 
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2  THE   COLLEGE   CHUMS. 

upon  more  than  one  occasion,  reaped  acade- 
mical honors." 

George  Saville  was  the  only  child  of  a 
younger  brother  of  Lord  Glencurry.  His 
parents  died  in  his  earliest  infancy.  Never 
did  bright  promise  and  brilliant,  worldly 
expectations  prove  more  fleeting  than  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Saville  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Possessed  of  extraordinary  abilities,  which 
had  acquired  for  him  the  highest  distinction, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  his  native 
county  in  Parliament,  where  his  zeal  and  elo- 
quence were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  After 
some  years  the  party  to  which  he  belonged 
was  in  the  ascendant. 

At  the  election  consequent  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  18 — ,  the  county  was  warmly  con- 
tested. His  opponent  was  early  in  the  field. 
Every  organ  of  bribery  and  intimidation  was 
put  into  action ;  but  from  the  first  Mr.  Saville's 
supporters  were  confident  that  the  attachment 
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and  esteem  felt  for  himself  and  for  his  princi- 
ples would  ultimately  crown  their  eiforts  with 
success.  The  good  cause  at  length  triumphed, 
and  never  had  any  body  of  constituents  more 
just  reason  to  be  proud  of  tlieLr  Representative 

than  the  worthy  electors  of shire. 

SavUle's  friends  had  long  watched,  with  secret 
uneasiness  and  heart-sinking  misgivings,  the 
effects  produced  on  his  health  by  unremitting 
application  to  business.  Two  weeks  previous 
to  the  election  his  health  had  been  much 
affected  ;  fits  of  despondency  and  an  undefined 
feeling  of  depression,  succeeded  by  moments  of 
unnatural,  almost  reckless  gaiety,  added  more 
and  more  to  the  anxiety  of  his  friends  ;  and 
the  physician  was  only  deterred  from  insisting 
upon  the  abandonment  of  all  exertion,  from 
the  fear  of  causing  alarm  to  his  patient,  and 
exciting  his  irritable  and  overheated  tempera- 
ment. He  resolved  to  defer  giving  his  veto 
to  the  latest  possible  moment,  and  was  glad  he 
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had  clone  so,  as  he  watched,  with  satisfaction, 
a  gradual  improvement  in  Saville's  health,  and 
a  return  to  the  even  and  natural  tenor  of  his 
mind.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  the 
day  previous  to  the  nomination,  all  trace  of  his 
malady  had  abated  and  the  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  his  friends  had  subsided.  Tlie  succeeding 
day  justified  their  hopes  ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  trifling  fatigue,  so  trifling  as  not  to 
breal:  in  upon  his  night's  rest,  no  ill  effects 
were  perceptible. 

The  day  of  election  arrived— at  once  the 
proudest  and  saddest  in  his  life.  The  proudest 
as  ushering  in  the  success  of  his  party,  and 
in  presenting  an  undoubted  tribute  to  his 
own  personal  merits  and  high  character — the 
saddest,  as  conveying  to  him  the  conviction 
that  the  career  of  usefulness  he  was  pursuing 
must  soon  be  at  an  end. 

The  speech  which  he  made  on  that  occasion, 
the  brilliant  flow  of  his  conversation,  his  spark- 
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ling  wit  at  the  dinner  given  to  him  by  the 
electors,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  were  present. 

To  the  casual  observer,  his  energies  had 
never  appeared  to  flag  ;  but  to  one  experienced 
eye,  which  had  watched,  with  intense  anxiety, 
every  movement  of  the  speaker,  one  involun- 
tary action  gave  the  alarm.  Near  the  com- 
mencement of  his  address,  as  he  reached  behind 
him  for  refreshment,  a  sudden  pang  appeared 
to  shoot  through  his  brain  —he  staggered — 
raised  his  hand  to  his  head — but  the  next  in- 
stant resumed  his  apparent  composure.  That 
night  he  retired  to  rest  followed  by  the  cheers 
and  congratulations  of  friends  and  followers. 
When  morning  dawned  the  mind  which  had 
swayed  thousands  by  its  power — the  mind, 
which  by  its  brilliant  sallies  had  dazzled  and 
delighted  the  listener,  was  a  dreary  blank — his 
senses  had  deserted  him. 

In  the  following  week,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  of  his  election,  Mr.   Saville   died   a 
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raving  madman.  No  voice  can  tell,  no  words 
can  convey  the  grief  of  his  young  widow,  or 
the  general  horror  which  this  event  spread 
throughout  the  country. 

The  most  heartfelt  sympathy  was  lavished 
upon  the  poor  widow — she  had  loved  her  hus- 
band with  that  intense  feeling  which  dares  not 
to  express  its  full  extent — she  was  certain  of 
his  love,  she  dreamt  not  of  change,  and  the 
contemplation  of  his  death  she  banished  from 
her  mind  as  an  event  too  dreadful  to  be  real. 
She  survived  but  a  twelvemonth,  committing, 
with  her  last  breath,  her  infant  son  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Glencurry, 
who,  by  a  will  of  recent  date  was  appointed 
joint  executor  and  guardian  with  herself. 

The  full  extent  and  nature  of  the  father's  ma- 
lady had  never  been  divulged  to  his  son.  The 
extreme  susceptibility  of  his  temperament 
giving  rise  to  too  much  apprehension  of  the 
fatal  consequence  such  a  disclosure  might  entail 
upon  him.     It  was,  however,  found  impossible 
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wholly  to  conceal  the  truth  from  him,  as  he 
grew  older,  evincing  as  he  did,  the  most  lively 
interest  in  every  circumstance  connected  with 
that  period  of  history  in  which  his  father's 
brief  career  was  cited. 

As  his  interesting  charge  advanced  in  years, 
Lord  Glencurry  reluctantly  determined  to  bear 
the  pain  of  a  separation,  and  to  send  his  nephew 
to  some  place  of  public  education,  thinking 
that  the  house  of  a  childless  old  man,  where 
he  had  few  opportunities  of  holding  inter- 
course with  children  of  his  own  age,  was  little 
calculated  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  the  malady 
which  he  apprehended  was  inherited  from  his 
father. 

After  much  deliberation  Eton  was  the  school 
selected — the  school  at  which  Lord  Glencurry 
and  his  brother  had  been  educated.  To  Eton, 
therefore,  George  Saville  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  when  he  returned  home,  on 
each  succeeding  vacation.  Lord  Glencurry 
found  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  step  he 
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had  taken.  The  seriousness  and  melancholy 
unusual  in  one  so  young,  and  which  seemed 
before  to  have  become  habitual,  left  him  after 
associating  with  boys  of  his  own  age — his 
health,  which  had  before  been  delicate,  im- 
proved rapidly,  and  his  growing  intelligence 
and  knowledge,  far  beyond  his  years,  afforded 
ample  proof  of  the  improving  and  healthy 
state  of  his  mind. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  left  Eton,  and 
after  residing  principally  with  his  uncle  for 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  he  repaired  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  he  entered  as  a 
Commoner,  at  Christ  Church. 

To  a  person  of  unusual  elegance  which  could 
not  fail  to  attract  and  interest,  and  to  manners 
the  most  prepossessing,  were  added  abilities  of 
the  highest  order,  which  Saville,  unlike  the 
generality  of  young  heirs  to  titles  and  property, 
had  cultivated  with  advantage  and  good  taste. 
To  excel  in  whatever  he  undertook  was  his 
aim,    even  in    trifles.     At  Eton  he  was    the 
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expertest  cricketer  and  the  best  tennis  player. 
His  English  essay  displayed  the  most  elegance, 
and  his  Latin  verses  the  deepest  learning,  and 
when  the  school  re-assembled  after  the  vaca- 
tions, his  school-fellows  had  to  tell  of  his 
exploits  as  a  sportsman  ;  all,  in  short,  bore 
testimony  to  his  excellence  in  whatever  he 
undertook.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
envy  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  school. 
"WTien  the  period  arrived  for  his  quitting  Eton, 
his  absence  created  a  blank  in  the  little  world 
in  which  he  had  moved,  to  which  the  lingerers 
were  only  reconciled  by  the  anticipation  of 
their  reunion  at  College. 

At  Oxford  the  same  unbounded  admiration 
attended  him.  To  do  anything  like  Savilie — to 
have  a  look  of  Savillc,  was  considered  the  highest 
praise  that  could  be  awarded  to  any.  Yet 
admired  and  courted  by  men  of  his  own  age, 
spoken  confidently  and  loudly  of  by  the  tutors  of 
his  collcffc  as  certain  of  the  highest  academical 
honours,  his  manners  were  modest  and  unprc- 
B   5 
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tending,  shewing  no  undue  consciousness  of 
his  superiority  over  the  common  herd  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  ;  he  was  ever  the 
most  agreeable  companion — no  party  of  plea- 
sure was  tolerable  if  he  were  absent,  and  to 
those  who  shared  his  confidence  he  was  the 
firmest  and  best  of  friends — his  judgment  and 
advice  the  soundest  and  most  consistent. 

For  the  opposite  sex  his  admiration  was 
ardent,  and  to  them  his  manners  were  most 
attractive,  for  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman — 

"  His  manners  were,  perliaps,  the  more  seductive, 
Because  he  ne'er  seemed  anxious  to  seduce, 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest  ;  no  abuse 

Of  his  attractions  marred  the  fair  perspective, 
To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose, 

And  seem  to  say,  resist  us  if  you  can, 

Which  makes  the  dandy  while  it  spoils  the  man." 
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CHAPTER    II. 


At  the  period  when  our  narrative  commences, 
Saville  had  resided  a  twelvemonth  at  Oxford, 
during  which  time  he  had  distinguished  himself 
as  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Newdigate 
Prize.  The  elegant  and  impassioned  delivery 
of  his  composition  in  the  theatre  gave  promise 
of  future  success  as  an  orator,  and  made  its 
way  direct  to  the  hearts  of  his  auditors. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  young  and  inexperienced 
orator  meets  with  discouragement  when  he 
first  esiays  in  public.     In  thia  instance  the  ap- 
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probation  was  sincere  and  heartfelt.  The  knot 
of  malcontents  and  critics  who  are  ever  ready 
to  carp  at  the  most  trifling  faults  or  inaccu- 
racies, were  silenced,  and  joined  involuntarily 
in  the  enthusiastic  and  deafening  applause 
which  succeeded  the  concluding  sentence. 

From  his  very  numerous  acquaintance  at 
Eton,  Saville  had  chosen,  as  his  more  intimate 
friend,  a  young  man  by  one  year  his  junior. 
His  name  was  Dormer.  Their  friendship  had 
commenced  at  school. 

The  intimacies  that  have  their  rise  in  earliest 
youth,  and  especially  between  boys  at  a  public 
school,  lay  the  foundation  of  after  friendships, 
the  truest  and  most  enduring  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable.  A  boy's  separation  for  the 
first  time  from  his  family — his  first  entrance 
on  that  world  in  miniature,  a  public  school — is 
fraught  with  difficulties  and  trials,  which  no 
after  life  can  experience,  nor  can  their  increase 
be  in  equal  proportion  to  the  encreasing 
strength   and   powers   of   endurance  which  a 
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more  mature  age  may  bring  with  it.  The 
voice  which  speaks  to  him  of  kindness,  the  arm 
that  supports  him,  under  his  first  struggle  for 
independence,  with  a  boy  twice  his  own  size, 
or  rescues  him  from  the  oppression  of  some 
brutal  tyrant,  are  never  forgotten— the  friend- 
ship of  boyhood  and  youth  may  be  inter- 
rupted ;  but  can  never  be  obliterated. 

The  basis  of  Dormer's  attachment  to  Saville 
Avas  founded  upon  no  trifling  circumstance, 
for,  while  at  Eton,  Saville  preserved,  at  immi- 
nent risk  of  his  own,  the  life  of  his  friend,  who 
repaid  him  with  all  the  gratitude  and  devoted- 
ness  of  which  an  amiable  and  ardent  disposi- 
tion is  capable. 

Saville  was  now  anxiously  looking  forward 
to  the  arrival  of  liis  friend— he  had  been  en- 
tered some  time  at  a  small  college  where  he 
was  now  about  to  commence  a  residence 
which  would  reunite  the  friends  after  a  short 
cessation  of  their  intercourse  conseiiucnt  upon 
Saville's  departure  from  Eton. 
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As  I  before  stated,  Henry  Dormer  was  one 
year  junior  to  Saville.  He  was  gifted  with 
talents  far  above  mediocrity,  yet  inferior  to 
those  of  his  friend.  With  Heni-y  the  effects 
produced  or  the  ends  attained  were  the  result 
of  much  and  indefatigable  labour.  With  Saville 
a  scheme  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  exe- 
cuted, a  plan  formed  than  adopted.  In  every- 
thing he  undertook  Henry  made  Saville  his 
standard  of  excellence — to  imitate  Saville  was 
his  ambition — to  surpass  him  appeared  impos- 
sible. He  was  perhaps  everything  that  Saville 
was,  and  something  more,  for  he  was  pre-emi- 
nent for  a  steadiness  of  character  which 
Saville  wanted. 

Sir  William  Dormer,  Henry's  father,  was  a 

man  of  extensive  property  in  shire,  well 

born,  well  bred,  with  a  gentlemanly  exterior 
and  fascinating  manners.  Mixing  much 
in  society  he  was  courted  and  became 
"  the  fashion ;"  he  had  been  a  gay  but 
never  a  profligate  man  of  the  world.     He  pos- 
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sessed  strong  principles  as  well  as  warm  feel- 
ings and  a  sense  of  honour  utterly  impervious 
to  attack.  It  was  impossible  to  be  in  his  com- 
pany an  hour  and  not  feel  that  he  was  a  man 
to  be  respected — it  was  equally  impossible  to 
live  with  him  a  week  and  not  feel  that  he  was 
a  man  to  be  beloved. 

He  had  early  formed  an  attachment  to  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  Peer,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Long,  who  resided  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
wooed  and  won  her,  and  for  a  few  years  he 
enjoyed  that  greatest  happiness  which  this 
world  is  capable  of  bestowing — the  society 
and  the  love  of  one  in  whom  we  could  wish  no 
change,  and  beyond  whom  we  have  no  desire. 
But  what  evil  cannot  corrupt,  fate  seldom 
spares  —  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  a 
second  daughter  the  young  wife  died. 

If  the  blow  did  not  crush,  it  at  least  changed 
him — naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  ardent  dispo- 
sition his  mind  became  now  soberiscd  and 
sedate,  he  shrunk  from  the  gaieties  and  com- 
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panionsliips  which  he  had  before  courted  and 
enlivened,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
mourner  felt  the  holiness  of  solitude. 

As  the  motherless  children,  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  grew  up,  they  gave  an  object  to  his 
seclusion  and  a  relief  to  his  reflections,  he 
found  pure  and  never  failing  delight  in  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  their  young  minds  and 
guiding  theu'  dispositions,  and  as  time  at  length 
enabled  them  to  return  his  affection  and  ap- 
preciate his  care,  he  became  once  more  sensi- 
ble that  he  had  a  home. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  Henry  Dor- 
mer and  his  father  arrived  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
Oxford. 

After  arranging  for  the  occupation  of  lodg- 
ings and  ordering  dinner,  they  determined 
upon  calling  at  once  on  the  master  of  Henry's 
college,  and  sallied  out  into  the  High-Street, 
just  as  the  setting  sun  was  gilding  the  scene 
before  them  with  his  parting  rays. 

We    are  ever   ready   to   deck   with   unreal 
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graces  the  features  of  the  past,  and  to  mag- 
nify the  pleasures  of  that  period  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  present.  Ever  lingering  is  the 
look  which  dwells  upon  the  past.  With  it  is 
associated  all  that  is  lovely  and  valuable  we 
have  lost  in  our  journey  towards  eternity.  In 
the  middle  of  life  we  turn  to  gaze  upon  the  far 
scenes  of  our  youth,  and  retrace  our  path,  in 
imagination,  through  the  shadows  of  distance 
—  and  in  age  when  the  step  is  enfeebled  and 
experience  has  chilled  the  heart,  as  the  dreams 
arise  which  were  the  atmosphere  of  our  youth 
— the  heart  grows  soft  and  the  eyes  dim  with 
tears. 

Sir  William  was  now  re-visiting  with  his  son 
the  scenes  of  his  early  life — at  a  like  age  and 
under  similar  circumstances  he  had  first  visited 
Oxford. 

As  he  walked  silently  along  the  quiet 
streets  every  stone  in  whose  structures  ap- 
peared familiar  to  him,  and  wore  the  self-same 
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appearance  as  in  former  days ;  the  glowing 
hopes  he  had  then  conceived,  the  bright  ima- 
ginings of  that  period,  the  friends  with  whom 
he  had  associated — their  very  forms  and  voices 
well  remembered  through  the  vista  of  years, 
rose  vividly  to  his  recollection,  and  a  tear  stole 
down  his  cheek. 

It  is  by  early  impressions  that  man  is  forti- 
fied in  his  struggle  with  the  temptations  that 
beset  his  course — proper  principles  sown  in 
the  young  bosom  have  withstood  the  tempest 
of  time  and  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  They 
cleave  to  the  soil  through  good  and  through 
evil — truth  and  purity  are  ever  abiding.  Sir 
William  Dormer  had  experienced  the  truth  of 
this,  for  the  lessons  of  his  boyhood  had  fixed 
him  permanently  in  what  he  valued  as  his 
highest  consolation,  religious  belief.  The 
chaff,  the  earthly  dross  had  passed  away  and 
his  good  principles  remained  'stedfast  and  un- 
sullied, like  the  precious  metal  which  comes 
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forth  in  its  wgin  beauty  from  the  ordeal  of 
the  furnace. 

Henry,  fearing  to  break  in  upon  liis  father's 
thoughts,  and  knowing  that  the  events  of  that 
period  were  closely  connected  with  his  father's 
first  acquaintance  with  his  mother,  remained 
silent. 

The  streets  were  almost  deserted,  except  by 
an  occasional  gownsman  in  the  distance  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro :  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bodleian  and  Brazennose  college  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  life.  The  twilight  which  had  per- 
vaded this  region  was  again  intercepted  as 
they  entered  Broad-Street — a  few  more  steps 
brought  them  to  the  Principal's  Door. 

The  servant  who  answered  their  summons 
took  Sir  William's  card  with  a  mysterious,  en- 
quiring look,  and  after  an  unusual  time  had 
elapsed,  returned  and  infonned  them,  in  an 
audible  whisper,  that  the  Master  was  at  pre- 
sent particularly  engaged,  but   that  he  would 
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be  happy  to  see  the  gentlemen  if  they  would 
walk  up  stairs. 

Accordingly  they  were  ushered  into  a  small, 
comfortable  looking  room,  which  was  evidently 
designated  by  its  proprietor  "  the  study."  The 
servant  having  in  the  same  suppressed  voice 
said  •*  take  a  seat,  sir,"  to  Sir  William  and 
Henry,  again  left  them. 

Long  and  anxiously  they  waited  in  expecta- 
tion of  their  host's  arrival.  At  first  they 
conversed  together  upon  the  various  topics 
which  their  visit  suggested,  but  conversation 
soon  flagged. 

"  We  have  been  here  more  than  twenty 
minutes,"  said  Sir  William  after  a  pause,  and 
looking  at  his  watch,  "  shall  I  ring  the  bell, 
Henry,  and  tell  the  serA-ant  that  we  will  call 
to-morrow  ?" 

The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips 
when  the  door  burst  open,  and  in  jirked  a  little, 
smirkino;  man  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  sablest 
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(lye,  a  pair  of  unusually  grave  canonical  bands 
were  suspended  from  beneath  his  cliin,  in- 
tended no  doubt  to  impress  his  vi&iters  with  :i 
belief  that  in  the  hurry  and  press  of  business 
they  had  escaped  his  memory  and  notice. 

Bowing  ceremoniously  to  Sir  William  and 
Henry,  h.6  turned  to  the  servant,  raising  his 
hand  to  his  head,  placed  one  finger  upon  his 
brow  and  said : 

"  John,  tell  Dr.  Velvet  that  the  Master 
of is  too  much  occupied  to  ride  to- 
day." 

The  door  closed,  and  with  many  a  wreathed 
smile  and  patronising  look,  he  approached  the 
spot  where  the  father  and  son  had  been  watch- 
ing, with  infinite  amusement,  the  airs  of  the 
would  be  important  personage. 

Apologising  for  the  delay,  and  throwing 
himself  in  an  arm-chair  and  tossinir  one  Ic^- 
over  the  other,  he  commenced,  in  the  most  con- 
descending manner  imaginable,  to  interrogate 
Henry,  respecting     his    first     impressions    of 
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Oxford  and  its  classical  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. 

Chance  —  or    destiny  —  or    his    parents, 
had   so   ordered    that   Dr. ,   the   present 

Master  of College,  should  first  see  day- 
light in  one  of  the  favoured  and  endowed 
counties  of  England.  He  was  chosen,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fortunate  circumstance,  at  an 
early  age  and  without  competition,  a  Scholar, 
and  by  dint  of  cramming,  or  as  it  is  called 
**coach-ing"  and  favor  he  "passed"  creditably. 
The  Degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  quick  succession.  His 
scholarship  was  succeeded  by  a  fellowship. 
He  stood  first  upon  the  list  at  the  decease  of 
his  Principal,  and  was  chosen  at  once  as  suc- 
cessor in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  best  col- 
leges in  the  University.  Fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  his  tutors,  and  having  the  good 
sense  to  conceal  from  others  the  deficiency 
which  was  too  apparent  to  himself,  he  rendered 
himself  witli  good  will  and  earnestness  to  the 
discharge  of  tlie  disagreeable  duties  of  which 
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he  was  no  unwilling  slave.  He  was  a  useful 
member  of  convocation — a  strenuous  oppo- 
sitionist of  innovation  or  improvement ;  he 
entertained  a  true,  orthodox  antipathy  and  re- 
luctance in  proceeding  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ao-e,  and  advocated  the  cause  of  those  who 
while  they  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of 
administering  knowledge  to  the  poorer  and 
middle  classes  of  society  are  satisfied  with 
that  dangerous,  half  enlightening  which  ends 
in  knowing  something  of  the  wrong  side  with- 
out the  taking  pains  of  investigating  the  right — 
or  which,  in  the  very  pride  of  tliis  dangerous 
demi-knowledge,  scoffs  at  farther  enquiry  and 
information.  His  religion  was  of  that  charac- 
ter which  contemplates  with  horror  the  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  canons  of  the  Protestant 
Church  by  law  established,  and  is  in  itself 
essentially  superficial.  A  tolerably  well  in- 
formed man — a  reflecting  being — a  philosopher 
even,  will  always  be  at  heart,  if  not  in  practice 
a  Christian. 
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It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a 
mind  which  has  weighed  the  doctrines  of 
Revelation,  studied  these  principles  and  com- 
pared their  effects  on  practical  life — it  is  im- 
possible that  such  a  mind  can  become  sceptical 
— but  there  are  few  who  have  the  will  and 
capacity  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  Christian 
philosophy.  It  not  only  requires  understand- 
ing to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but 
time  and  a  solemn  preparation  of  the  mind, 
and  there  are  few  who  have  both  the  leisure 
and  the  inclination  to  enter  fully  into  the  con- 
templation of  that  sublime  theme. 

The  present  age  no  doubt  favours  superfi- 
ciality, from  which  infidelity  springs  as  a 
natural  consequence  ;  our  wants  are  so  very 
numerous,  our  habits  so  luxurious  as  almost  to 
render  human  life  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
deavour to  satisfy  them,  and  the  man  whose 
soul  is  engrossed  by  the  solicitudes  of  a  life  of 
luxury  will  scarcely  pause  to  reflect  on  the 
ultimate  end  of  his  being. 
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A  young  man  just  entering  upon  a  college 
life,  is  naturally  alive  to  and  watchful  over  the 
habits  of  his  tutors  and  masters  ;  he  beholds 
one  party  of  religionists  ranged  in  hostile  array 
against  another ;  he  sees  around  him,  turn 
where  he  may,  dissent,  sectarianism,  or  infi- 
delity, and  is  inevitably  involved  in  a  state  of 
society  where  the  forms  of  religion  only  are 
observed  —a  state  far  more  injurious  and  last- 
ing in  its  ill  effects  than  one  of  even  open  vio- 
lation of  the  common  decencies  of  civilised  life. 
The  crude  dogmas  of  a  blind  and  bigotted  sect 
are  too  often  palmed  upon  him,  from  which  it 
naturally  follows  that  he  derives  little  profit, 
and  unless  the  lessons  of  his  boyhood  have 
been  rightly  directed  and  deeply  implanted, 
the  even  and  right  tenor  of  his  whole  life  is 
utterly  subverted. 

After    some    rambling    conversation     upon 

commonplace  subjects,   Dr.   was    just 

entering  ujxjm  his  favorite  oration,  commencing 

VOL.    I.  c 
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with  "when  I  was  Vice  Chancellor,"  when 
Sir  A^'illianl  cut  him  short  by  rising  to  take 
leave,  and  requesting  to  know  when  his  son 
might  calculate  upon  taking  possession  of  his 
rooms. 

"  I  wish"'  added  Sir  William,  "  to  see  my 
son  comfortably  settled  before  I  leave  Oxford, 
and  I  therefore  hope  you  will  cause  as  little 
delay  as  possible.'' 

"  Certainly,  Sir— William,  certainly.  Let 
n.e  consider,"  said  he,  placing  the  tip  of  his 
finger  upon  his  forehead,  "  Conolly,  Dupre." 
enumerating  a  vocabulary  of  names.  "  We 
are  so  fidl  this  term,  Sir  "N^'illiam,  that — but 
however  you  may  depend  with  certainty  upon 
seeing  your  son  established  to-morrow,"  and 
rtith  this  assurance  Henry  and  his  father  took 
their  departure. 

As  they  walked  to  the  inn  they  indulged  in  a 
long  suppressed  fit  of  merriment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  little  great  man. 
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"  Did  you  hear,"  said  Henry,  "  his  injunction 
to  his  servant  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  to  be 
sure  to  informthe  Vice  Chancellor '  that  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  him  between  nine  and  ten  to- 
morrow forenoon.'" 


c  3 
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CHAPTER    III. 


The  following  morning  Henry  and  his  father 
again  repaired  after  breakfast  to  the  house  of 
the  Master. 

They  found  him  from  home,  having  no 
doubt  dispatched  his  breakfast  and  the  Vice 
Chancellor. 

The  servant  delivered  a  note  to  Sir  William 
of  which  the  following  is  a  breviate  : 

"  The  Master  of  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Sir  William  Dormer,  and  regrets 
extremely  that   urgent  business  prevents  the 
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possibility  of  a  meeting  this  day.  The  Master  ha** 
also  to  apologise  for  the  delay  occasioned  in  the 
appointment  of  rooms  suitable  for  Mr.  H. 
Dormer's  occupation,  which  cannot  be  com- 
pleted until  to-morrow,  upon  which  day  the 
Master  will  feel  happy  to  see  Sir  William  in 
person  and  make  any  further  arrangements 
(if  required  and  compatible  with  his  duty)  con- 
ducive to  the  permanent  comfort  of  Mr.  H. 
Dormer." 

Again  disappointed  in  the  attainment  of 
their  object,  they  repaired  to  Ch —  Ch —  in  the 
hope  of  finding  Saville,  but  he  was  not  ex- 
pected for  some  days. 

"  Let  us  return  to  the  inn,  Henry,"  said 
his  father,  "  I  will  order  a  pair  of  horses  and 
drive  with  yoii  to  see  my  old  friend.  Lord 
Wenman,  to-day  instead  of  to-morrow.  I 
wish  you  to  become  acquainted.  You  will  tind 
it  agreeable,  during  your  residence  here,  to 
escape  occasionally  from  the  monotony  of 
your    Oxford   life.       In    my  day    the   county 
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people  were  much  disposed  to  be  friendly  to 
young  men. 

They  were  soon  on  their  road  to  Lord  Wen- 
man's. 

Sir  William  turned  to  survey  his  son  as  he 
threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage.  Henry 
had  bestowed  considerable  pains  upon  his 
toilet,  no  doubt  in  anticipation  of  seeing  Lady 
Emily,  of  whose  beauty  he  had  heard  frequent 
mention,  and  whom  he  could  faintly  remem- 
ber as  a  playmate  when  they  were  children 
together  in  Grosvenor  Square.  His  father 
surveyed  him  for  an  instant  with  a  smile  on 
his  countenance,  and  then  said  laughingly  : 

"  What  a  dandy  you  are,  Henry  !  How 
should  you  relish  being  obliged  to  wear 
breeches  instead  of  pantaloons,  and  shoes 
and  buckles  instead  of  Wellington  boots."  It 
was  considered  a  grievous  oflPence  against 
the  University  rules  to  wear  pantaloons.  The 
most  daring   aspirants  to  fashionable  notoriety 
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were  then  in  the  habit  of  wearing  pantaloons 
and  tucking  them  up  as  far  as  the  knee,  when 
likely  to  fall  in  with  the  Proctors." 

Henry  smiled  and  his  father  continued,  for 
Henry  possessed  the  accomplishment  of  being 
a  good  listener. 

"  I  remember  poor  Greville,  who  was  most 
recherche   in  his  dress,  being  detected,  while 
lionising  a  party  of  ladies,  with  a  new  pair  of 
exquisitely    made    pantaloons    on.      Graham, 
who  was  the  senior  proctor  met  them,  a  coarse, 
vulgar  minded  fellow.      He  accosted  Greville, 
asking  his  name  and  to  what  college  he  be- 
longed.      The  idea  of  an  individual  existing  in 
Oxford  who  did  not  know  Jack    Greville,  at 
least  by  sight.    '  Mr.  who  ?'  persisted  Graham, 
utterly  regardless  of   the   embarrassment    and 
annoyance    he  was    unnecessarily   causing  to 
Greville's   friends.       '  Oh  I    Greville — is  your 
name — is  it,  sir.     Then  I  must  desire  you,  Mr. 
Greville,    to    go    forthwitli    to    your  college, 
change  your     unseemly    and    womanly   dress. 
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call  upon  me  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  bring  in  your  hand  your  copy  of 
the  authorised  version  of  the  University 
Statutes  which  was  delivered  to  you  at  your 
matriculation.'  He  made  Graham  smart  for  it 
afterwards." 

The  carriage  stopped. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said    Sir  William,  as  the 
lodge  gate  was  thrown  open  by  a   venerable 
looking  and  apparently  superanuated    house 
servant  in  livery,  whose  face  Sir  William  im- 
mediately recognised. 

The  carriage  rolled  noiselessly  along  the 
broad  sweep  of  gravel  road  that  led  to  the 
house,  a  glimpse  of  which  was  visible  at  the 
extremity  of  the  avenue  of  stately  elms,  ex- 
tending upwards  of  a  mile  in  that  direction. 

"  What  a  fine  place  it  is,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Sir 
William,  "  it  was  here,  Henry,  that  I  first  met 
your  dear  mother,"  he  uttered  an  involuntary 
sigh,  and  tlirev/  himself  back  in  one  comer  of 
the  carriage. 
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His  son  occupied  himself  in  looking  at 
the  beautiful  scenery  and  both  remainded 
silent  until  the  carriage  reached  the  house. 

The  summons  was  speedily  answered  by  a 
double  line  of  well  appointed  servants,  and  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  the  family  were  at 
home  was  announced  to  them. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  small  room,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  partially  obscured  by  a 
large  screen,  on  making  their  way  round  which 
they  found  Lord  Wenraan  reclining  in  an  arm- 
chair, supporting  his  velvet-shod  foot  upon  a 
gouty  stool. 

A  table  strewed  with  the  latest  publications 
— reviews — open  letters  -  and  parliamentary 
papers  was  beside  him,  and  nearer  the  window, 
in  which  the  choicest  exotics  stood  embedded 
in  moss,  stood  another  table,  upon  which  were 
scartered  the  paraphernalia  for  female  occupa- 
tion. 

The  piano  was  open,  and  near  it  stood  an 
unclothed  haq).  The  whole  room  had  an  air  of 
domestic  comfort. 
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"  Well,  Dormer,  my  dear  fellow,"'  and  "Well, 
Wenman,''  burst  simultaneously  from  the  lips 
of  the  two  friends  of  by-gone  days,  once  more 
united  after  an  interval  of  many  years. 

"  And  is  this  your  son,  Dormer  ?  but  I  need 
not  ask  you.  1  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  said 
Lord  Wenman  to  Henry,  at  the  same  time 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  how  like 
you,  Dormer — how  like  his  poor  mother." 

As  the  eyes  of  the  two  friends  met.  Sir 
William's  suffused  with  tears  — his  last  visit  to 
Lord  Wenman  was  in  company  with  his  wife. 

After  a  pause  Lord  Wenman  resumed, 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  see  you  often, 
Mr.  Dormer,"  addressing  himself  to  Henry. 
•'  You  must  become  acquainted  with  my  son 
and  daughter.  Your  father  and  myself  were 
early  friends  together,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  you  acquainted.  We  have  heard  much  of 
\  ou  from  my  connexion,  George  Saville." 

"  Well,  Dormer,  so  you  have  seen  Oxford 
oiice  again,"  said  Lord  Wenman,  turning  to 
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Sir  William,  as  he  rang  the  bell  to  ask  whe- 
ther Lady  Wenman  was  within. 

Sir  William  looked  round  as  the  servant  en- 
tered. He  thought  he  recognised  his  face  — 
and  the  well-bred  servant  bowed  a  smiling  re- 
cognition as  he  left  the  room. 

"  Don't    you    remember    Smith,    Dormer  ? 

my  valet,  whhen   I  was  at  Ch Ch ," 

said  Lord  Wenman,  as  the  door  closed,  "  he 
has  been  with  me  ever  since,  and  a  more  faith- 
ful creature  never  breathed.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  should  do  without  him.  Do  you  re- 
collect going  with  me  one  night  to  a  concert 
in  Oxford,  and  finding  Smith  desperately 
drunk,  seated  in  my  carriage.  When  1  at- 
tempted to  remove  hun,  he  persisted  in  retain- 
ing his  position,  and  protecting  his  lord's 
property — muttering  at  intervals  the  words, 
'  I  am  so  drunk  1  cannot  sit   upon  my  perch.'" 

Sir  William  smiled  at  the  recollection. 

"  He  never  repeated  the  otience,"  resumed 
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Lord  VVenman.     "  I  believe  a  more  sober  man 
does  not  exist." 

"  And  how   long    have  you   been  confined 
with  the  gout  ?''  said  Sir  William. 

"  I  am  attacked  every  autumn  with  a  severe 
fit,  which  generally  lasts  about  six  weeks  or 
two  months.  I  have  suffered  much  from  the 
disease,  but  far  more  from  the  remedies.  I 
have  consulted  physician  after  physician  to  no 
purpose.  The  simplest  and  most  effectual 
cure  I  have  found  to  be  cold  water.  I  con- 
sulted a  German  quack  last  year,  who  pre- 
scribed tying  up  the  part  aflfected  in  a  bag, 
with  two  lively  Guinea-pigs,  until  the  skin 
was  excoriated  by  their  scratching.  This  was 
w  ith  a  view  to  extracting  the  disease,  or  ratlier 
transferring  it  from  the  patient  to  the  Guinea- 
pig.  I  need  not  t^ll  you  that  this  failed  in 
toto.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that 
any  one  could  practise  so  far  upon  my  credu- 
ality,  but  however  —  " 

Here   the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
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the  entrance  of  Lady  Wenman.     Her  son  and 
daughter  Avere  out. 

"  How  very  unlucky,"  said  Lord  Wenman, 
"  but  I  hope.  Dormer,  you  will  come  again 
before  you  return  into  Hertfordshire —can't 
you  ?  won't  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  must  return  home,  I 
have  been  delayed  already  much  longer  than  I 
expected." 

''  Well,  if  you  must  go,  God  bless  you, 
Dormer.  Good  bye,  ]Mr.  Dormer.  How  that 
boy  does  remind  me  of  you,  when  I  first 
became  .acquainted  with  you." 

The  door  closed,  and  in  another  minute  after 
a  few  words  of  recognition  and  enquiry 
between  Smith  and  Sir  AVilliam,  they  were 
seated,  and  the  carriage  once  more  in  motion. 

"  Well,  Henry,  I  am  glad  we  called,  nothing 
<Mmld  be  more  kind  and  flattering  than  their 
manner,  and  their  reception  of  you.  I  hope 
you  will  cultivate  their  acquaintance." 

•■  I    wi?h    wc    iiad    luund    Ladv    I'^niily     at 
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home,"  said   Henry,  "  I  am  so  anxious  to  see 
her  again." 

"  Well,"  said  his  father,  "  it  will  be  an  in- 
ducement to  you  to  renew  your  visit  at  an 
early  opportunity.  When  you  have  seen  her, 
let  me  hear  your  opinion  of  her !  Nothing, 
Henry,  would  give  me  more  sincere  pleasure 
than  to  see  you  married  to  the  daughter  of  my 
old  friend.  You  are  both  young,  too  young 
at  present  to  marry.  When  an  acquaintance 
has  commenced,  you  will  have  leisure  to 
mature  the  subject.  In  the  meantime  make 
good  use  of  your  time  at  Oxford,  and  endeavor 
to  become  a  worthy  object  of  attachment." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It  wad  late  when  they  reached  the  inn.  where 
thev  found  another  note  from  the  Master  of 
.  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  The  Master  of  ,  in  ex- 
pressing his  regrets  that  he  was  from  liome 
this  f<»renoon,  when  Sir  William  Dormer  was 
i*o  ohliginij  as  to  call,  bet^s  to  assure  Sir 
William  Doruier  that  comfortable  rooms  will 
be  in  readiness  this  night,  if  indispensably 
necessary,  or  to-morrow  early  at   latest.     For 
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the  convenience  of  Mr.  Dormer,  the  Master 
has  arranged  that  his  luggage  may  be  removed 
from  the  inn  to  within  the  College  walls  forth- 
with." 

"  Well,  Henry,  what  say  you  ?  will  you 
sleep  within  the  College  walls  to-night,  or  stay 
here  with  me  ?" 

Henry  preferred  the  latter — and  accordingly 
tlie  following  morning  dawned  upon  Mr. 
Henry  Dormer  at  the  Angel  Inn,  and  upon  his 
luggage  within  the  walls  of  the  College. 

And  now  the  morning  of  departure  had  ar- 
rived. Many  and  oft  repeated  were  the 
promises  made  between  Henry  and  his  father 
to  correspond  frequently,  and  fully. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  the  servant 
had  let  down  the  steps,  and  was  holding  the 
door  open  for  his  master. 

The  words  "  God  bless  you,  Henry — let  us 
hear  from  you  frequently,"  were  uttered,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  returned,  and  in  the 
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next  moment  Henry  was  standing  alone  upon 
the  pavement,  watching  the  receding  carriage, 
as  it  was  whirled  rapidly  along  the  street.  He 
watched  it  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
turned  gloomily  into  the  inn,  and  ascended 
lo  the  room  they  had  occupied,  to  collect  the 
books  and  other  articles  which  lay  scattered 
about. 

How  forcibly,  and  always  how  sadly  does  a 
deserted  room  remind  us  of  the  absence  of 
those  we  love.  The  last  words — the  last  looks 
of  the  friends  that  are  gone  — the  almost  total 
silence,  save  the  ticking  of  some  tell-tale  clock, 
where  lately  all  was  mirth  and  laughter.  The 
chairs  empty  and  in  confusion  —the  tables 
strewed  with  envelopes  and  faded  flowers  -the 
book,  which  has  been  I'cad  aloud,  all  arc  me- 
mentos of  the  happy  days  that  are  gone,  and 
of  the  friends,  separated,  perh.aps,  never  again 
to  be  united  under  the  same  hapj)y  circum- 
stances. 

After  contemphvting  the   scene  before    him 
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for  a  tew  minutes,  Henry  mechanically  col- 
lected what  remained  together,  and  gave  di- 
rections that  they  should  be  taken  to  his  room. 
He  had  put  on  his  hat,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  room,  when  a  knock  came  at 
the  door,  and  a  well  known  voice  saying,  "  May 
I  come  in  ?"  greeted  his  ear.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  was  shaking  his  friend  Saville  by 
the   hand. 

"  Is  your  father  gone  ?"  said  he,  looking 
round  the  room.  "  How  very  provoking.  I 
found  your  card  in  my  rooms,  on  my  arrival 
within  the  last  hour,  and  thought  I  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  see  him  before  he  left  ; 
and  how  is  your  father,  Henry,  and  how  are 
you  ?  Come,  you  look  sad  ;  let  us  stroll  out 
together — you  arc  sad  at  parting  with  your 
father — no  wonder,  all  partings  are  sad." 

"  Are  many  of  our  schoolfellows  at  Oxford, 
Saville  ?" 

"  ()h  yes  ;  there  are  many  of  our  own  stand- 
ing to  a  day  ;  Melville  came  up  to-day  for  the 
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first  time,  Smith  has  been  residing  several 
Terms  ;  he  was  a  chum  of  ours  at  Eton,  you 
know,  and  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  see 
him  again  ;  shall  we  call  upon  him  as  we  pass 
his  lodgings  ?" 

Henry  assented. 

"  I  think  we  cannot  see  an  old,  familiar 
face  too  often.  Smith  was  a  good-natured, 
entertaining  fellow,"  said  Henry.  "  Is  he 
nmch  altered  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  the  same  as  ever,  only  if  any- 
thing, more  amusing.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  if 
you  wish  to  fill  your  rooms,  to  say  '  You  will 
meet  Smith,'  and  there  will  not  be  a  vacant 
chair  or  corner  in  the  room.  He  is  the  soul 
of  a  party  and  universally  popular." 

"  Is  he  in  lodgings  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"  Yes  ;  he  lodires  at  Randall's,  the  hatter's, 
in  this  street— here  we  are — walk  in—  he  won't 
cut  you  for  not  enacting  the  part  of  a  retiring 
freshman — I  suppose  you  arc  aware  that  the 
University  etiquette  is  this,  that  no  freshman 
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call  upon  a  senior  i-esident  under  pain  and 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  latter's  acquaintance 
for  ever.  I  have  heard  that  this  rule  is  carried 
to  such  a  ridiculous  extent  here,  as  well  as  at 
Cambridge,  that  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances have  ceased  to  hold  intercourse  with 
each  other,  in  consequence  of  one  or  other 
belonging  to  an  inferior  college  or  residing 
within  the  semi-barbarous  precincts  of  St. 
Mary,  or  Newtron  Hall.  There  is  a  story  of 
a  Cambridge  man,  who,  like  the  Levite,  passed 
by  on  the  other  side  the  way,  when  he  saw  his 
fellow  collegian  and  former  acquaintance  strug- 
gling in  the  water.  Upon  being  asked  his 
reason  for  not  rendering  him  assistance,  he 
replied,  that  they  had  not  been  introduced. 

Saville,  followed  by  Henry,  here  unceremo- 
niously entered  Smith's  room,  the  door  of 
which  stood  open  ;  Smith  was  not  within  ;  his 
room  presented  a  scene  of  confusion. 

"  What  an  untidy  dog  he  is,"  said  Saville  ; 
"  let  us  see  if  he  has  left  any  memorandum  of 
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his  movements  ;  oh,  here  are  some  tidings  of 
him,  taking  up  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written,  in  round  capitals,  the  words  '  I  shall 
be  in  my  rooms  at  four.'  AVell,  that  won't 
suit  us,  so  we  will  be  off."  And  they  stumbled 
back  to  the  door  over  an  heterogeneous  mass 
of  Lexicons,  Greek  plays,  boxing  gloves, 
foils,  hunting-whips,  bespattered  top  boots 
and  faded  pinks. 

The  two  friends  dined  together,  and  before 
they  separated  for  the  night,  Saville  gave 
Henry  hints  fur  the  proceecHngs  of  the  following 
day,  told  the  when  and  how  to  escape  finding 
the  Dons  from  home  upon  whom,  from  usage, 
he  was  obliged  to  calL  You  will  usually 
find  their  rooms  empty  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  if  the  weather  prove  fine.  They  sally 
forth  about  that  time,  for  a  constitutional  walk 
up  Ileadington  Hill,  or  round  the  Parks,  ^'ou 
will  !?Le  them  dropping  oil'  the  door-way, 
at  the  porter's-lodge,  like  Ix-es  out  of  their 
hive.     I  have   made  en(juirice  for    you   about 
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your  tutors.  Smith  gave  me  the  fullest  infor- 
mation ;  he  says  there  are  one  or  two  good- 
natured,  agreeable  men  among  them,  but  he 

enjoins,   on  every  account,  to  avoid   O e 

He  is  sure  to  ask  you  to  breakfast  with  him, 
and  give  you  nothing  to  eat  but  a  slice  of  dry 
toast  and  butter,  and  a  cup  of  weak  tea." 

Smith's  description  of  his  freshman's  break- 
fast with  him  is  admirable.  Smith  feigned  the 
most  overwhelming  modesty  which  raised  him 
an  hundred  fold  at  once  in  O e's  estima- 
tion, who  felt  his  own  immeasurable  superiority 
over,  and  condescension  towards  the  retiring 
freshman,  who  sat  silently  sipping  his  sugared 
milk  and  water.  Smith  watched  his  opportu- 
nity, and  while  O e  was  pouring  out  for 

him  another  cup  of  tea  said,  looking  up  an 
instant  from  the  water  bewitched  before  him, 
and  appealing  to  O e  — 

"  Green,  I  presume,"  said  Smith. 

"  No  ;  Souchong,'  replied  O e,  looking 

doubtingly  at  Smith.     "  There  are  eggs,"  said 
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O e,  as  they  were  about  to  rise  from  the 

table. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Smith,  "  I  will,  if 
you  please,  have  an  egg.  I  am  sorry  to 
trouble  you — I  will  ring  the  bell." 

Xo  eggs  were  to  be  found  in  the  room,  and 

O e  was   obliged,  in  common  civility,  to 

send  to  the  buttery  for  one  boiled  egg,  which, 
when  it  arrived,  Smith  modestly  declined  to 
take  from  him. 

Thus  ended  the   breakfast  ;   O e  never 

has  forgiven  him  for  putting  an  unnecessary 
and  extra  item  in  his  weekly  account. 

"  Well,  you  must  go  now.  Dormer,"  added 
Saville,  "  or  you  will  be  late  ;  you  have  only 
just  time  to  enable  you  to  reach  your  college 
before  the  clock  has  struck  twelve.  I  will 
walk  with  you  across  the  quadrangle,  to  the 
porter's-lodge." 

The  porter  opened  the  gate. 

"  What  rooms,  sir  ?"  he  said  to  Henry. 

"  Mr.  Saville's.     Good  night ;  we  shall  meet 
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to-morrow,  I  hope."  And  Henry  ran  off  along 
the  deserted  and  dimly  lighted  avenues  leading 
to  his  college,  encountering  nothing  in  his 
way,  save  the  muffled  up  watchman,  going 
his  accustomed  beat,  rattling,  as  he  sauntered 
along,  the  doors  and  shutters  of  each  house  as 
he  passed,  and  giving  notice  to  all  thieves  of 
his  approach,  by  Stentorian  ejaculation  of  the 
hour  of  the  night.  He  accosted  Henry  with 
a  gruff  "  Good  night." 

The  clocks  of  the  several  churches  were 
striking  twelve,  as  Henry  entered  the  porter's- 
lodge. 

"  A  note  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  porter. 
When  he  reached  his  room,  Henry  with 
difficulty  lighted  his  candle  at  the  last 
spark  of  his  fire,  and  read  the  note.  He 
had  anticipated  an  invitation  from  Lord 
Wenman  ;  but  it  only  contained  an  invita- 
tion to  breakfast,  for  the  following  morning, 
at  the  rooms  of  one  of  his  school -fellows  ; 
he  repaired  there  at   the  hour  appointed,    and 
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found  a  large  party  already  assembled,  many 
of  whose  faces  were  familiar  to  to  him.  He 
was  greeted  cordially  by  all. 

"  I  wonder  where  Smith  is,"  said  one. 

«  Oh,  the  lazy  fellow,"  said  another,  "  he  is 
never  ready  for  anything.  I  found  him  the 
other  day  undergoing  the  operation  of  having 
his  head  shaved.  I  never  laughed  so  much  in 
my  life.  Smith  was  sitting  without  his  wig, 
with  his  flowered  dressing-gown  thrown  negli- 
gently over  him,  his  foot  resting  upon  a  stool, 
and  supporting  his  right  arm  ;  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  review,  from  which  he  was  cramming 
the  barber  with  literary  novelties." 

"  Oh,  here  he  is  !"  several  voices  exclaimed, 
aa  the  door  opened,  and  Smith  walked  slowly 
and  solemnly  into  the  room,  with  a  look  of 
the  most  ludicrous  anxiety  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  rang 
round  the  table.     "  You  look  as  if  you  were 
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marching  to  your  execution — as  if  you  were 
about  to  be  hanged." 

Smith  at  once  recognised  Henry  Dormer, 
walked  up  to  the  spot  where  he  was  sitting, 
and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"  Dormer,"  he  said,  "  how  are  you,  my  dear 
boy  ?  How  do  you  like  Oxford  ?  Did  you 
sleep  well  last  night  ?  That's  well  ;  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  hope  you  will 
make  yourself  comfortable  during  your  stay  in 
Oxford." 

Smith  seated  himself,  and  cast  an  appealing 
look  round  the  table. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter,  Smith  ;  do  let 
us  hear  your  grievances." 

"  You  said,"  he  began,  "  that  I  looked 
as  if  I  were  marching  to  my  execution. 
Now,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  gentle- 
men," casting  a  mysterious  look  from 
one  to  another,  "  that  I  was  not  born  to  be 
hanged." 

"  Why,  Smith,  why  ?"  rang  round  the 
table. 
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"  I  will  tell  you,"  resumed  Smith,  "  last 
night,  as  I  sat  ruminating  on  the  uncertainty 
of  awaking  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  I 
matured  a  plan  in  my  mind,  which,  after  one 
or  two  experimental  attempts,  I  found  would 
be  made  available  for  that  purpose.  ]\Iany  of 
you,  no  doubt,  are  sensible  that  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  my  bed  hangs  an  alarum  of  unusual 
magnitude.  It  has  long  slumbered  in  total 
inactivity.  An  idea  struck  me  of  making  it 
useful.  I  found  that  by  attaching  the  string  of 
the  alarum  bell  to  the  bed-clothes,  they  would 
be  jirked  oflf  by  the  action  of  the  clock,  when 
striking  the  hour.  Accordingly,  glorying  in 
my  bright  conception,  I  attached  the  string  to 
the  bed-clothes,  set  the  alarum  hand  at  six,  and 
retired  to  bed,  where  I  lay  unconscious  of  the 
imminent  danger  which  was  impending.  In 
the  morning  I  was  awakened  to  the  full  peril 
of  my  situation.  The  noise  of  the  bell  was 
rattling  in  my  car,  and  I  was  sensible  of  a 
D    3 
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strangling  sensation  around  my  throat,  each 
minute  becoming;  more  stringent.  I  started 
up  instantaneously,  and  found  that  the  string 
of  the  alarum  was  round  my  throat,  my  body 
suspended  beneath  the  deadly  instrument,  in 
which  posture  I  was  doomed  to  further  morti- 
fication and  trial,  for  at  that  identical  moment 
of  suspension,  the  door  of  my  room  burst  open, 
and  in  walked  my  servant,  who,  I  verily  believe, 
thought  I  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  myself, 
for,  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  cut  me  down. 
When  he  discovered  that  the  vital  spark  had 
not  flown,  and  I  told  him  the  nature  of  my 
adventure,  I  thought  the  fellow  would  have 
died  of  convulsions.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
during  the  night  I  had  tossed  and  tumbled 
from  side  to  side,  and  had  thus  entangled  the 
string  around  my  throat." 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  Smith's  descrip- 
tion, which  was  given  with  the  ludicrous  effect 
he  80  well  knew  how  to  produce. 
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"  Well,  Dormer,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
finished,  "  have  you  seen  any  of  your 
tutors  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  have  only  seen 
the  Master." 

"  Did  you  derive  great  pleasure  ?  You 
found  him,  doubtless,  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness of  a  most  urgent  nature  ?  Did  he  keep 
you  waiting  half  an  hour  in  his  little  study, 
and  when  he  appeared,  did  he  talk  to  you  of 
the  '  days  that  are  gone' — the  days  when  he 
was  Vice  Chancellor  ?  Ah  !  yes,  I  thought 
he  did.  No  doubt  your  friend  Saville  has  told 
you  that  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  call  upon 
the  Dons  indiscriminately  ?" 

"  I    have      given    Dormer     a    description 

of  your   first    breakfast   with    0 e,"   said 

Saville. 

"  No,  have  you  ?  I  understand  he  has 
been  offered  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta,  and 
refused  it  on  the  plea  of  ill  healtli.     I   think 
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bore,  as  he   is,  the  College   can  ill   afford  to 
lose  him." 

"  A\niere  is  Grenville  ?"  said  Smith  looking 
round  the  room.  "  You  remember  Grenville, 
don't  you,  Saville  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  was  before  my  time,"  said  Sa- 
ville. "  Had  he  not  a  frightful  accident  at 
school  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  at  football  he  received  a  blow  upon 
the  ankle,  and  was  obliged  to  have  his  leg  am- 
putated below  the  knee.     He  manages  won- 
derfully well  without   it,  and   has  found   an 
admirable  substitute  in  a  cork  one.     He  hunts 
as  often  as  formerly,  and  when  on  horseback, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  the  deficiency. 
If  you  go  into  his  rooms  before  chapel,  when 
he  is  in  bed,  he  will  request  you  not  to  molest 
his  leg,  which  you  will  see  booted  and  spurred 
upon  a  chair  in  one  corner  of  the  room.     Is 
that  eleven  o'clock  striking  ?     "Who  possesses 
a  watch  ?     I  dissected  mine  last  nifjht.     I  have 
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a  lecture  to  attend  at  eleven  o'clock.  They 
have  bound  me  on  my  honor.  *  My  honor  is 
my  life — both  live  in  one.'  "  And  with  a 
theatrical  gesture,  Smith  threw  his  gown 
across  his  shoulders,  and  walked  from  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


When  Henry  Dormer  returned  to  his  room, 
he  repaired,  after  attending  a  lecture,  to  call 

on   the   Bursar,  O e.     To  his   dismay   he 

found  him  in  his  rooms. 

Taking  Henry's  hand  in  his,  he  held  it  until 
he  had  shampooed  it  from  the  palm,  to  the  tip 
of  the  fingers,  regarding  him  the  while 
with  a  complacent  stare,  and  without  uttering 
a  word. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Dormer,"  he  said  at 
length. 
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Henry  seated  himself  with  an  inward  sigh 
of"  entire  resignation  to  his  fate. 

"  You  left  your  family  quite  well,  I  hope, 
Mr.  Dormer." 

Henry   answered    "  that   they    were    quite 
well." 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Dormer,  I  will  give  you  an 
outline,  a  faint  sketch  for  your  guidance  of  the 
line  of  conduct  we  wish  pursued,  and  the 
habits  to  which  we  expect  the  undergraduate 
members  of  this  college,  at  all  seasons,  to  con- 
form. I  will  commence  with  the  morninn-. 
At  half-past  seven,  you  will  be  awakened  from 
your  sleep,  by  your  scout,  or  college  servant, 
who  will  enter  your  room  at  that  hour.  He 
will  commence  liis  duty  by  telling  you  the 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  exhorting  you  to 
rise,  when  yours  will  commence,  for  you  will 
be  required  to  answer  the  summons  of  the 
chapel  bell,  calling  to  morning  devotion.  At 
eight  o'clock,  you  will  find  that  your  scout  has 
been  again  mindful  of  his  duty,  and  will  have 
D  5 
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laid  your  breakfast,  after  having  partaken  of 
which,  you  will  be  expected  to  attend  a  course 
of  lectures,  an  account  of  which  you  will  find 
suspended  on  a  board  attached  to  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  hall-door  within.  Between 
the  hours  of  one  and  two  o'clock,  the  master 
and  tutors  have  allowed  the  buttery,  or 
kitchen,  to  be  opened  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  order  that  the  young  men  may  partake 
of  a  slight  refection,  commonly  called  luncheon, 
lest  they  should  faint  after  the  duties  of  the 
morning.  At  three  you  may  lay  aside  your 
cap  and  gown,  put  on  your  hat,  and  take  a 
walk  into  the  country,  carefully  avoiding,  in 
your  egress,  all  the  leading  thoroughfares  ; 
you  will  thus,  we  will  presume,  seek  the  fields 
at  three  o'clock,  and  return  punctually  at  four, 
in  the  Summer,  and  at  five  in  Winter,  at  which 
hours  respectively  dinner  is  served  up  iiti  the 
college  hall.  Dinner  being  ended,  the  master 
and  tutors  have  kindly  permitted  fruit  to  be 
introduced  within  the  college,  for  the  use  of 
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the  undergraduates  and  their  friends,  and  also 
the  luxury  of  a  glass  of  wine,  both  these 
luxuries  being  exclusive  of  the  college  ex- 
penses, an  account  of  which  is  rendered  and 
delivered  to  each  member  of  the  college  at  the 
expiration  of  every  week,  namely,  on  the  Sa- 
turday. Every  member  is  expected,  on  pain 
of  expulsion,  or  such  other  penalty  as  the 
master  and  tutors  may,deem  expedient,  to  be  in 
his  rooms  before  the  hour  of  twelve,  that  hour 
being  the  latest  at  which  any  member  can  be 
admitted,  without  incurring  the  deep  censure 
and  heavy  displeasure  of  the  college  autho- 
rities." 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  he  again  stared  at  Henry  in  silence,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  motioninjr  to  him, 
led  him  to  a  table,  on  which  two  massive  folios 
lay  open.  Henry  regarded  them,  and  per- 
ceived that  they  contained  a  long  list  of  names 
and  a  voluminous  array  of  figures. 

"  Upon  me,"  Buid  O e  solemnly,   **  has 
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devolved  the  duty  of  keeping  the  college  ac- 
counts. In  this  book,  Mr.  Dormer,  you  will 
perceive  that  I  keep  those  accounts.  You  are 
expected  to  pay,  in  person,  your  battels,  or 
college  dues,  to  me,  at  the  expiration  of  each 
Term,  at  which  time,  and  in  your  presence, 
I  shall  affix,  as  you  perceive  I  have  done 
upon  former  occasions,  this  abbreviation,  sol. 
i.e.  solvit.^^ 

He  closed  the  book. 

"  I  trust  our  acquaintanse,  Mr.  Dormer, 
will  improve  daily,  and  be  of  long  continuance. 
I  will  not  detain  you.  I  see  you  are  anxious 
to  return  to  your  studies." 

With  another  protracted  shake  of  the  hand, 
he  suffered  Henry  to  depart,  who  wished  most 
heartily  that  his  translation  to  the  See  of  Cal- 
cutta had  taken  place,  before  he  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

After  the  tedium  of  such  a  morning,  Henry 
resolved  upon  visiting  Lord  Wenman,  hoping 
that  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  be  more  fortu- 
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nate  in  finding  Lady  Emily  at  home.  He 
accordingly  ordered  his  horse,  and  having  par- 
taken of  the  slight  refection  allowed  by  the 
master  and  tutors  of  the  college,  he  set  out, 
and  having  reached  Lord  Wenuian's,  found 
the  family  at  home. 

"  Where  is  my  nephew  Savillc  ?"  said  Lord 
Wenman,  after  the  first  salutations  were  ended. 
"  Why  did  not  he  accompany  you  ?" 

Henry  said  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  servant  announced  luncheon,  and  Lady 
Wenman  and  Henry  repaired  together  to  the 
dining-room. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Dormer,"  said 
Lord  Wenman,  "  for  I  am  unable  to  move 
from  my  cliair." 

As  Henry  and  Lady  Wenman  entered  the 
room  where  lunclieon  was  laid,  the  former  saw 
that  a  small  party  had  already  assembled,  and 
from  among  them  his  eye  was  not  slow  in 
ningling  out  the  object  of  his  solicitude.     Lady 
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Emily  was  standing  up,  and  helping  herself 
from  a  dish  of  smoking  potatoes.  As  the  door 
opened,  she  turned,  and  seeing  Henry,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him.  Her  mother  having  in- 
troduced him  to  her  daughter,  he  soon  found 
himself  talking  to  her  with  all  the  ease  and 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

Emily  Graham  was  in  stature  rather  above 
the  average  height.  Her  form  was  moulded 
to  the  fairest  model  of  perfection.  Her  hair 
was  of  the  darkest  brown,  and  of  exquisite 
texture  ;  her  eye-lashes  and  eye-brows  of  the 
same  colour  ;  the  former,  long  and  silken, 
shaded  eyes  of  the  brightest  blue.  Her  fea- 
tures were  regular,  and  her  whole  countenance 
was  lighted  up  by  an  expression  of  the  most 
winning  archness  and  simplicity. 

Emily  enquired  particularly  after  Henry's 
sisters — 

"  I  have  a  distant  recollection  of  both  your 
sisters,"  she  said,  "  we  were  playmates  together 
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in  Grosvenor-Square,  when  quite  children.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
our  acquaintance." 

Henry  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  this 
wish,  and  said  he  anticipated  and  expected 
his  father  and  sisters  to  visit  Oxford. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad,"  said  Lady  Emily, 
"  and  do  you  like  Oxford,  Mr.  Dormer  ?  I 
hope  you  feel  sufficiently  barbarous  in  your 
new  life,  and  appreciate  fully  the  notice  wc 
take  of  you.  You  must  know  that  the  inha- 
bitant gentry  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  neigbour- 
ing  counties,  contemplate  with  horror,  the 
approach  of  an  Oxonian.  They  have  been  led 
to  expect  little  short  of  Cannibalism,  I  assure 
you.  We  see  them  but  seldom,  and  then  en 
masse,  at  the  Commemoration,  Installation,  or 
upon  some  other  public  occasion,  when  the 
yells  they  utter  are   perfectly  appalling. ** 

"  You  seem  to  have  taken  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  luckless  University." 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Dormer,  I  will  not   be  so 
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unceremonious  in  my  censure,  since  I  perceive 
it  is  a  sore  subject  ;  but  I  assure  you  with  all 
candour,  that  we  do  occasionally  meet  an 
agreeable,  gentleiuanlike,  and  well  behaved 
young  man,  whom,  upon  enquiry,  we  find  is 
residing  at  Oxford.  For  instance,  my  cousin 
Saville,  who,  by  the  bye,  is,  I  know,  a  friend 
of  yours,  for  I  have  often  heard  him  name  you. 
Have  you  a  taste  for  poetry,  Mr.  Dormer  ? 
You  have  at  all  events,  I  have  no  doubt,  read 
George's  prize  poem — don't  you  admire  it  very 
much  ?" 

Henry  had  read,  and  admired  it  most  en- 
thusiastically. 

"  There  is  so  much  originality  in  it"  re- 
sumed Lady  Emily,  "  and  I  love  originality." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry,  "  when  it  does  not 
border  upon  eccentricity." 

"  I  fear  I  even  prefer  eccentricity  to  the 
dull,  commonplace  of  every  day  life.  How 
much  there  is  to  admire  in  the  character  of 
Byron,  with  all  his  faults  and  eccentricities, 
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and  don't  you  think  his  good  qualities  ar«  sadly 
undervalued  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Henry,  "  it  is  an  admission 
of  considerable  danger.  We  are  so  prone  to 
pardon  or  overlook  the  faults,  and  often  even 
the  crimes,  of  an  eminently  talented  person. 
Byron  certainly  possessed  the  power  of  at- 
tracting persons  around  him,  and  of  inspiring 
and  entertaining,  I  doubt  not,  strong  and 
lasting  friendships.  Moore,  in  his  life  of  Lord 
Byron,  has  introduced  numerous  fresh  traits 
of  the  native  goodness  of  his  disposition.  No 
man  appears  to  me  to  have  been  more  the 
victim  of  circumstances,  or  to  have  been  more 
unfortunate ;  in  every  relation  of  life  thwarted, 
and  the  best  springs  of  his  existence  turned 
into  bitterness.  The  account  of  the  devotion 
of  his  servants  and  followers  to  their  master, 
and  of  his  death-bed,  are  very  touching." 

Emily  and  Henry  had  been  so  engrossed  by 
their  own  conversation,  that  they  had  not  per- 
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ceived  that  they  were  left  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  tete-a-tete 

Henry  rose  to  depart,  first  seeking  Lord 
Wenman's  room,  where  he  found  Lady  Wen- 
man.  After  a  few  words  at  parting,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  on  his  road 
to  Oxford. 

Emily  Graham,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  where  we  are  told  that  we  must  take  an 
especial  liking  to  this  or  that  person,  had  invo- 
luntarily entertained  a  predisposition  to  dislike 
Henry  Dormer.  She  had  heard  him  spoken 
of  as  very  clever,  exceedingly  handsome,  but 
sedate,  ceremonious,  and  forbidding  in  his 
manners.  She  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  he  was  very  different,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  description  she  had  received,  and  she 
thought  when  he  was  gone  that  she  had  never 
met  with  a  more  agreeable  companion,  and 
found  herself  indulging  in  a  feeling  of  interest 
for  Henry,  and   experiencing   an   anxiety  to 
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know  what  his  opinion  of  her  might  be,  and 
when  it  was  likely  they  should  meet  again. 

How  often  do  our  resolutions  prove  abor- 
tive, or  in  other  words,  what  is  so  delusive  as 
our  affections — our  security  is  our  danger — 
our  defiance  is  our  defeat. 

Emily  had  resolved  to  dislike  Henry  Dormer 
before  she  had  seen  him.  She  had  now  seen 
him,  and  as  she  retired  to  her  room,  to  dress 
for  dinner,  she  felt  that  to  dislike  him  would 
be  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  impossible.  She 
must,  she  did  like  him,  and  as  she  recalled  to 
her  recollection  the  evident  pleasure  Henry 
had  evinced  in  her  society,  she  walked  uncon- 
sciously to  the  window,  from  which  she  could 
see  him,  as  he  rode  across  the  Park.  She 
stood  regarding  him  until  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  trees  hid  him  from  her  sight,  and  with  a 
sigh  turned  away. 

Upon  Henry  the  impressions  made  l>y  his 
first  introduction  to  Emily  were  most  fa- 
vourable. 
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How  often  do  our  brightest  hopes  and 
blissful  anticipations  end  in  disappointment  ? 
At  one  time,  we  hurry  to  some  scene,  antici- 
pating pleasure  and  enjoyment — we  return 
weary,  and  with  a  sinking  heart  ;  at  another, 
we  are  almost  dragged  from  home  into  society 
which  promises  no  enjoyment,  but  we  find,  in 
this  very  society,  we  are  lingerers  for  days, 
weeks,  months,  beyond  the  time  appointed  for 
our  departure,  and  when  the  hour  at  length 
arrives  for  separation,  we  have  scarcely  cou- 
rage to  utter  the  words  "  good  bye,"  and  tear 
ourselves  away  from  the  scene  where  we  have 
experienced  so  much  happiness. 

Henry  had  long  anticipated  much  pleasure  in 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  Lady  Emily, 
nor  was  he  disappointed.  The  reality  even 
exceeded  his  expectation,  and  during  his  ride 
home,  his  thoughts  were  wholly  occupied  with 
thinking  over  his  visit,  whilst  giving  head  to 
his  horse,  he  suffered  him  to  take  liis  own  time 
surrendering  his  body  to  the  easy  sway  of  the 
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animal's  motion,  and  soon  found  himself  within 
sight  of  Oxford,  when  he  trotted  briskly 
forward- 

"  I  shall  want  Ginger  the  day  after 
to-raorrow,"  said  Henry  to  his  servant,  as  the 
latter  was  leading  the  horse  into  the  stable. 
"  You  will  ride  him  on  in  the  morning 
to  covert  side.  The  hounds  meet  at  Lord 
Wenman's.  Call  at  my  rooms  to-morrow 
night,  for  my  carpet  bag.      I  shall  dine  there. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Upon  reaching  his  college,  Henry  found  that 
he  was  too  late  for  hall  dinner.  He  therefore 
walked  to  Dickenson's  coffee-house,  and,  after 
dining,  sat  down  to  write  to  his  father.  His 
opinion  of  Emily  Graham  was  given  in  the 
following  terms — 

"  The  high  expectations  I  had  raised,  have 
not  been  disappointed.  I  have  seen  Lady 
Emily.  I  fear  you  will  think  that  I  have 
taken  leave  of  my  senses,  and  fallen  over  head 
and  car?  in  love  with  her,  if  I  describe  one- 
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tenth  of  the   feelings  I   experience   and  the 
admiration  I  entertain  for  her.    She  is,  indeed, 
perfectly  beautiful — the  very  style  of  beauty 
that  I  have  so  often  conceived,  but  never  until 
now  have  met  with.     Her  features  are  regular 
and  exquisitely  chiselled — her  mouth,  her  eyes, 
her  teeth,  excellent  and   in   perfect  harmony 
with  the  most  patrician  nose  I  ever  saw  ;  but 
the  attempt   to  describe  her   is   fruitless.      I 
hope  you   will    take  an    early  opportunity  of 
coming  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance.    She   enquired  particularly  after 
my  sisters,  whom  she  remembers  as  playmates. 
I  did  not  see  her  brother  ;  he  was  from  home. 
Lord  Wenman  is  still  confined  to  the  house. 
The    hounds   meet   there   the   day   after   to- 
morrow.    I  am  invited  to  dinner  on  that  day. 
I  understand  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
'  meets,'  in  point  of  society,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  tiiut  wc  may  expect  all  the  crack 
riders  and  best  horses.     I  thall  certainly  make 
one    of    the   party.     Savillc    has    returned   to 
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Oxford — he  was  very  sorry  to  have  missed 
seeing  you — he  is  reading  hard  for  his  Degree, 
and  goes  out  but  seldom — his  popularity,  when 
he  does,  is  as  great  as  formerly — he  has  made 
me  half  a  promise  to  accompany  me,  when  I 
leave  Oxford,  for  Herts." 

As  a  postscript  were  these  words — 
"  You  must  not  imagine  that  I  am  in  love 
with  Lady  Emily — far  from  it — moreover,  I 
am  not  sure  that  she  has  not  taken  a  dis- 
like to'  me — our  next  interview  will,  perhaps, 
decide  the  point. — Adieu." 

Wlien  Henry  had  finished  writing  and  dis- 
patched his  letter,  he  rose  to  take  a  survey  of 
his  rooms.  Upon  the  tables  he  found  several 
invitations  for  that  evening  and  the  following 
morning.  Some  bearing  names  he  had  never 
heard  of  before.  In  the  corner  of  one  card, 
the  words  "wine  to-morrow"  were  scratched 
in  pencil  ;  on  another  "breakfast  with  me  to- 
morrow," and  on  a  third  "  Dear  Dormer,  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner  to- 
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morrow  at  six  o'clock,  if  you  arc  not  better 
engaged," 

This  latter  bore  the  signature  of  a  scliool- 
fellow  whom  Henry  well  remembered ;  he  was 
a  giver  of  sumptuous  entertainments — pos- 
sessed of  unlimited  wealth— ill-born — ill-bred, 
and  what  is  styled  a  tuft-hunter. 

Plenry  threw  tlie  slip  of  scented  paper  into 
the  fire,  and  then,  after  having  decided  to  accept- 
ing the  invitation  of  Grenville,  whom  we  have 
r)efore  mentioned  as  having  lost  his  leg,  and  with 
whom  Henry  felt  most  anxious  to  become  ac- 
quainted, he  set  the  alarum  whicli  Smith  had  pre- 
sented him  with  and  got  intoljcd,  wliere  helaj 
like  China  put  away  for  the  night  in  a  cupboard. 
The  foUowiniT  morninfj,  as  the  clock  struck 
nine,    he  was   seen     issuing  from    liis    rooms, 
humming,  as  he  passed  across  the  quadrangle, 
an   air   from   the   last  opera,  his    gown    hung 
upon    hirf  arm,   and  in  his  hand  ho  carried  a 
well  scented  jjocket-handkcrchici"  whlcli  lio  was 
carefully  unfolding. 

VOL.    1.  E 
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A  large  party  was  assembled  in  Grenville's 
rooms.     Saville  was  of  the  number. 

"  Grenville,  let  me  introduce  Dormer  to 
you,"  said  Saville,  as  Henry  approached  the 
spot  where  Grenville  was  sitting. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Dormer,"  said  the 
latter ;  "  judging  from  the  number  of  cards  I 
glanced  over  upon  your  table  yesterday,  I 
feared  your  engagements  were  too  numerous 
to  give  me  a  hope.  What  will  you  have  to 
cat  ?  *  There  are  eggs,'  as  your  Bursar 
would  say." 

Henry  helped  himself,  and  then  took  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  round  the  table  in  order 
to  survey  the  members  of  wlilch  the  party  was 
composed.  On  his  right  hand  sat  Lord  George 
Harvey,  to  whom  he  was  introduced.  He  was  a 
lisping  youth,  a  walking  advertisement,  a  kind 
of  lay  figure  for  all  the  jcAvellers  and  tailors 
of  the  kingdom  to  hang  their  goods  upon.  He 
was  his  mother's  darling  and  his  own  idol --he 
played  on  the  piano  and  the  guitar,  '  a  little,' 
as  he  modestly  affirmed  when  asked— he  sang 
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*a  little' — he  was  very  fond  of  drawing  and  the 
fine  arts — indeed  he  did  draw  '  a  little,'  but  it 
was  in  truth  the  very  minimum  of  the  art,  for 
it  consisted  in  attempts  to  pourtray  pointer  dogs 
looking  out  of  embossed  cards  instead  of  at 
the  pheasant  which  was  placed  for  his,  the 
dog's,  especial  notice  in  another  corner  of  the 
card.  One  thing  he  did  wellj  and  only  one  to 
our  knowledge,  he  waltzed  well  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  and  not  unfrequently  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  styled  by  courtesy  Lord 
George  Harvey,  was,  even  in  London,  con- 
sidered a  good  partner  at  a  ball — by  many  a 
country  Miss  he  vras  styled  a  channing  young 
man. 

He  was  unfortunately  addicted  to  two 
habits  or  rather  tricks,  but  for  which  ho  would 
have  been  an  inoffensive  member  of  society. 
The  one  was  grinning  ahnost  incessantly  in 
order  to  display  his  teeth  wliioh  were  excel- 
lent. The  other  was  ajxistrophising  his  soul 
whenever  he  spoke. 

"  Ton  my  soul  ?  ho  suid,  addressing  Gren- 
ville,    "  what  an  extravagant  feller  you  are  ! 

E   3 
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You  have  provided  us  with  an  entertainment 
fit  for  an  emperor.  Deviled  woodcocks  'pon 
my  soul !  Let  mc  help  yon,"  he  added  with- 
out raising  his  eyes  from  the  woodcocks,  the 
better  half  of  which  he  lodged  at  the  same  time 
upon  his  own  plate  commencing  an  attack 
upon  it  forthwith. 

"  Do  you  hunt  to-morrow  ?"  said  Grenville 
to  Henry. 

"Yes,  and  I  dine  afterwards  with  the  Wen- 
man's." 

"  Who  has  heard  of  Dupre's  smash,"  inter- 
posed a  blooming  young  baronet — none  of  the 
party  had  heard  of  it.  "  Well,"  continued  the 
baronet,  **  you  must  know  Dupre  was  driving 
a  team,  as  was  his  wont,  to  Woodstock  in  his 
tandam  cart — he  was  turning  the  corner  into 
the  stable  yard  of  the  Bear  Inn,  when  ambi- 
tious of  the  admiration  of  the  market  women 
an  farmers  lounging  in  the  market-place,  he 
gave  the  leader  a  smart  touch  over  his  car  with 
the  wliip;  the  animal  swerved,  drew  tlic  cart 
over  the  curb-stone,  and  against  the  post,smashed 
the  axletree,  drove  in  the  panels,  and  jirked 
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Dupre  violently  against  the  top  of  the  arch-way. 
His  head  however  stood  him  in  good  part — the 
obduracy  of  his  skull  no  doubt  saved  his  life. 
He  has  brought  home  with  him  some  fragments  of 
brick  and  stone  to  preserve  in  remembrance  of  its 
virtue  and  of  the  service  it  rendered  him. 
"Ton  my  soul,"  lisped  Lord  George,  who  Avas 
always  ready  to  enter  the  lists  when  exploits  in 
horsemanship  or  charioteership  were  the  subjects 
of  conversation.  "  Ton  my  soul  I  will  bet  five 
pounds  to  one,  with  any  one,  and  drive  him 
over  to  Woodstock  into  the  bargain,  that  I 
turn  into  the  Bear  yard  in  a  canter — 'pon  my 
soul  I  will — who'll  take  me  ?" 

'•  If  the  drive  is  to  be  made  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  wager,  George,"  said  Gren- 
ville,  "  I  think  you  will  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  l)ooking  it.  I  for  one  should  con- 
aider  that  I  acted  with  injustice  to  my  neck  if 
I  trusted  myself  to  your  driving.  I  have 
heard  that  like  Jehu  you  drive  furiously." 

"  Ton  my  soul  you  arc  a  (pilz  Billy,"  re- 
torted Lord  George,  wliu  was  more  reconciled 
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by  the  latter  purt  of  Greuville's  words,  as  he 
was  flattered  by  being  considered  "  wild," 

"  Any  letters  for  me,  Jerry  ?"  said  Gren- 
villc,  as  his  servant  came  into  the  room. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Oh,  curse  these  Union  Circulars,"  resumed 
Grenvillc,  as  he  tore  open  one  of  the  letters 
handed  to  him  by  his  servant.  "  I  wonder 
how  many  pence  that  society  has  filched  from 
me.  Don't  take  in  more  of  these  letters 
Jerry,"  he  added,  throwing  him  the  one  in 
question,  "  I  shall  bring  the  matter  before  the 
society,  in  the  shape  of  a  motion  on  the  night 
of  debate — motion  made  and  question  put, 
whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  care  of  the 
pence  as  the  pounds  and  shillings  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  Have  you  been  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Debating  Society,  Dormer?" 

Henry  said  he  had  declined  being  pro- 
posed. 

"  Saville  is  a  member,  is  he  not  ?"  said 
Grcnville. 

"  Yes,  I  find  the  rooms  agreeable  to  lounge 
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in  occasionally.  The  subsciption  is  moderate, 
and  as  I  write  all  ray  letters  there,  I  calculate 
that  I  take  value  received.  Moreover  the 
library  is  good  and  well  arranged,  and  mem- 
bers have  the  benefit  of  perusing  daily  a  one- 
sided account  at  least  of  political  events, 
&c." 

"  All  the  newspapers  are  Tory,  are  they  not  ?" 
said  Dormer. 

*'  Oh,  certainly— Sunday  papers  arc  ex- 
cluded on  that  day,  and  '  The  Age'  *  and  John 
Bull'  which  find  their  way  unquestioned  into 
every  club  in  London,  were  negatived  by  a 
large  majority  two  or  three  nights  past.  I 
think  you  voted  against  their  introduction,  did 
you  not  Lord  George  ?"  said  Saville  turning 
towards  his  lordsliip,  who  was  still  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  attacks  upon  the  eatables. 

"  'Pon  my  soul  I  can't  exactly  say — I  don't 
exactly  know.  I  voted  as  I  was  told — I  voted 
with  my  party — but  my  memory  fails  mc." 

"  Not  so  your  appetite  I  am  glad  to  per- 
ceive ;  but,"  said  Saville  in  a  confidential  tone, 
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'*  are  you  awuiv  that  you  are  destroying  the 
elegance  of  your  figure,  by  indulging  in  the 
manner  you  do— yes,  I  assure  you  I  am  in 
earnest.  Your  waistcoats,  which  are  now 
shewn  by  every  tailor  in  London,  to  their  ad- 
miring customers,  as  pre-eminent  for  their  ex- 
treme diminutiveness  round  the  waist,  will  be 
paraded  before  the  public  as  capable  of  but- 
toning up  eight  men  of  average  size.  You 
will  be  a  second  Lambert  —besides,  eating  de- 
stroys the  complexion." 

"  Xo — does  it  ?"  said  the  appalled  Lord 
George,  who  considered  Saville  as  the  most 
undeniable  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
di'ess  and  appearance.  "  'Pon  my  soul,  Saville,  I 
shall  labour  under  an  eternal  obligation  to  you 
for  your  very  kind  and  disinterested  interference 
and  advice ;  but  do  you  seriously  think  that  the 
mischief  has  already  taken  root —inexorably 
began." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Saville,  at  the  same 
time  laying  his  hand  on  Lord  George's   arm. 
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"  Lay  down  at  once  your  knife  and  fork,  and 
from  this  hour  let  your  reformatiom  bear  date. 
Xever  from  this  day  drink  tea,  porter,  ale, 
cider,  or  any  fermented  liquids  ;  drink  daily, 
or  rather  sip  one  cup  of  coflfee  in  the  morning 
and  another  in  the  afternoon  ;  eat  one,  or  at 
most  two  slices  of  dry  toast  without  butter 
with  your  breakfast  ;  after  eating  tliis,  take  a 
walk  for  an  hour  round  Ch —  Ch —  Meadow. 
There,  "  stand  not  in  the  order  of  your  going 
but  go  at  once,"  said  Saville,  "  and  when  I 
meet  you  again  I  will  give  you  further  advice 
if  I  think  you  deserving  of  encouragement." 

Lord  George  instantly  left  the  room.  From 
that  day  he  was  seen  each  morning,  fair  weather 
or  foul,  turning  into  Ch —  Ch —  Meadows 
precisely  as  the  clock  struck  ten — startling  by 
the  vehemence  and  rapidity  with  which  hewalkcd 
or  rather  ran  round  and  round  that  rciiion  of 
loathsome  drains  and  stagnant  ditches,  the  sen- 
timental nursery  maids  and  dusty  book  Avonns, 

"  Thank  you,   Saville,"    said    Grenville,   as 
E  5 
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the  door  closed  after  Lord  George,  "  for  rid- 
ding me  of  that  bore.  He  plagues  me  more 
than  I  can  express.  I  am  obliged  to  be  civil 
to  him  for  the  sake  of  his  mother.  I  am  under 
deep  obligations  to  her  and  I  know  I  ought 
not  to  grudge  the  trouble  he  gives  me,  but  at 
times  he  is  intolerable.  Nobody  stands  higher 
in  his  mother's  estimation  than  '  dear  George,' 
as  she  calls  him,  she  is  blind  to  his  faults,  and 
considers  him  '  a  superior  young  man'.  When 
she  wishes  to  pay  me  a  very  great  compliment 
she  wiU  say,"  added  Grenville,  mimicking  her 
voice  and  manner,  "  '  Dear  George  has  so  few 
friends,  he  is  so  fastidious,  I  do  not  know  any 
young  man  but  yourself,  Mr.  Grenville,  at  all 
suited  to  be  his  companion.'  '' 

Breakfast  being  ended  the  party  separated. 
Knots  of  two  and  three  — men  in  their  first 
years'  residence  strolled  in  the  direction 
of  the  stables,  while  others,  those  for  instance, 
who  had  an  examination  in  the  schools  at 
hand,  repaired  to  their  colleges  to  read  or  to 
attend  a  lecture. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Some  months  had  elapsed,  during  which  time 
Henry  had  been  a  constant  visiter  at  Lord 
AV'enman's,  when  one  morning  Smith  came 
into  Grenville's  room  singing  : 

"  Wlieii  the  heart  of  a  man  is  oppressed  v/ith  care—" 

lU'ury  Dormer  was  present. 

"  Ah,  Dormer  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  wuj;  ju.-^t 
thinking  of  you.  So  I  learn  that  you 
escape    from    Dons,    lectures,    and    the    cares 
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and  turmoil  of  an  academical  life  to  retire  into 
tlie  country  for  the  enjoyment  of  "  one  hour 
witii  thee"  sweet  Emily.  How  well  Dormer 
looks  this  morning,  don't  he  ?"  added  Smith, 
appealing  to  Saville  and  one  or  two  other  men 
who  were  lounging  about  in  the  easy  chairs 
and  upon  the  sofa,  or  standing  round  the  fire- 
place. Do  you  dine  ^vith  my  lord  after  the 
day's  sport  to-morrow,  Dormer  ?  —  ah,  just  as 
I  anticipated." 

"  After  partaking  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  a 
distinguished  party  of  fasliionablcs  were  enter- 
tained by  the  noble  host  and  hostess.  Among 
the  company  we  noticed  Mr.  Henry  Dormer". 
Then  in  the  columns  of  the  same  newspaper 
in  an  article  headed  "  Fashionable  Arransce- 
ments  for  the  Week,"  v/c  shall  read: 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Dormer,  only  son 
of  Sir  Wm.  Dormer,  Bart.,  is  about  to  be 
united  to  tlic  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady 
Emily  Graham,  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Wenman." 
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"  Come,  Dormer,"  said  Smith  after  a  pause, 
during  Avhich  lie  stood  regarding  Henry 
"  Come,  let  us  walk  together  to  college,"  and 
putting  his  arm  through  that  of  Henry  they 
walked  out  of  the  room  together,  and  the 
latter  was  soon  beguiled  of  his  angry  feelings 
towards  Smith  by  his  entertaining  conversa- 
tion and  the  great  interest  he  appeared  to  feel 
in  hirf  welfare* 

Although  the  distance  between  Grenville's 
room  and  college  was  short.  Before  they 
reached  the  college  gates.  Smith  had  attained 
the  end  he  had  in  view,  and  elicited  from 
Henry  an  avowal  of  his  attachment  to  Lady 
Emily. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  say  so.  Dormer," 
said  Smith  in  reply  to  some  words  of  Henry 'i? 
which  implied  that  he  thought  his  love  wa* 
not  unrequited.  "  She  deserves  to  be  made 
hap[)y,  and  I  uni  confident  that  if  united  to 
vuu  that  end  would  ])C  attained — but  have  you 
reason  to  lidleve   that   Ih.t  iathcr  and  mother 
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would  be   reconciled  to   your   marriage   with 
their  daughter." 

Henry  replied  : 

"  They  have  always  been  most  friendly  to- 
wards me,  and  have  encouraged  rather  than 
otherwise  the  close  intimacy  between  us." 

Both  were  silent  for  some  minutes. 
"  I  fear  you  may  think  me  impertinent, 
Dormer,  but  pray  excuse  me  for  having  asked 
questions  to  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  not,  after 
so  short  an  acquaintance  to  have  re- 
ceived such  candid  replies.  But  you  may  de- 
pend upon  me.  I  thank  you  for  the  con- 
fidence your  candour  implies.  I  have  long 
wished  to  know  more  of  you,  and  I  trust 
that  our  acquaintance  may  ripen  into 
friendship.  If  I  can  at  any  time  serve  you 
pray  give  the  opportunity.  I  am  not 
the  rattling,  heartless  fellow  I  appear  in  general 
society.  God  knows  how  earnestly  I  wish  for 
some  friend  in  whom  I  could  confide.  "When  I 
do  form  an  attachment,  I  flatter  myself  the  ap- 
parently heartless  Jack  Smith  is  to  be   de- 
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pended  upon,"  he  added  turning  to  Henry 
with  a  smile,  the  most  pleasing  and 
peculiar  to  him,  "  but  you  will  be  amused  at 
hearing  me  talk  in  such  a  serious  strain." 

They  were  now  crossing  the  quadrangle 
leading  to  Hemy's  rooms.  "  Shall  we  ride 
together,"  said  Smith. 

A  ride  was  agreed  upon,  and  after  having 
eaten  luncheon  they  walked  to  the  stables, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Xuneham.  It  was  luiusually  hot 
for  the  season  of  the  year  and  they  rode 
saunteringly  along. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  that  so  frequently  in 
autumn  come  back  as  it  were  from  the  departed 
summer.  The  genial  warmth  and  brilliancy  of 
the  latter  is  there.  The  air  is  laden  with  perfume 
and  filled  with  the  buzz  of  insects.  The  bee,  that 
had  long  since  celebrated  her  harvest  home,  in 
again  beguiled  into  bustling  activity  around  the 
well  remembered  parterre  Avhich  'jaovr  contain 
only  the  vestiges  of  its  former  beauty  ;   for  the 
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simple  mlgniouettc  alone  still  raises  its  head 
alone  in  defiance  of  the  wintry  blast  which  on 
the  morrow  bid  its  droop  and  die. 

Dormer  and  Smith  engaged  in  conversation. 
The  latter  had  always  a  fund  of  entertain- 
ing knowledge  at  his  command  whicli  he  judi- 
ciously inter-spun  amongst  the  commonplace 
topics  of  every-day  life. 

When  they  reached  Sandford  they  turned 
off  the  main  road,  and  riding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river,  crossed  the  ferry  passed 
into  the  fields  which  command  a  view  of 
Nuneham  House   and  grounds. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Smith,  leaning  down  to  open 
a  gate,  "  don't  you  hear  the  sound  of  hounds 
running  in  full  cry.  There,  the  wind  carries 
it  this  way,  listen." 

Henry  distinctly  heard  the  sounds  of  horses 
and  hounds. 

"  It  must  be  the  drag,"  resumed  Smith, 
"  for     I    am     certain    there    are     no    other 
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hounds  out  to-day  in  this  ueighbourliood.'' 
"  But  I  thought  the  dragsmen  met  to-dav 
on  the  other  side  of  Oxford,  near  to  ^Vood- 
stock  ;  let  us  convince  ourselves,"  said  Henry  ; 
and  they  started  off  with  one  accord  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sounds,  which  now  grew  more 
and  more  distinct,  as  they  approached  nearer 
to  Bagley  Wood.  One  or  two  horsemen  were 
seen  riding  at  full  speed  along  the  outskirts  of 
the  wood,  at  the  tail  of  a  certain  number  (it 
could  not  be  called  a  pack)  of  hounds.  Smith 
and  Henry  readily  recognised  Grenville,  who, 
pearcd  to  be  officiating  as  huntsman  and 
"  wliip"  alternately  —  one  moment  he  was 
riding  forward,  hallooing  and  cheering  the 
hounds  on  tlic  scent,  and  the  next,  falling  back 
into  tlie  rear,  he  was  threatening,  uitli 
loosened  thong,  the  stragglers  of  his  pack. 

The  run  was  evidently  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  as  Smith  and  Dormer  were  both  well 
mounted,  they  put  their  horses  at  the  fence, 
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which  intervened  between  them  and  Grcn- 
ville,  and  were  soon  following  in  pursuit. 

Smith  rode  in  the  rear  of  "  the  field,"  occa- 
sionally taking  his  stand  on  the  "  right  side 
the  fence,"  when  he  did  ride  forward,  in  order 
to  witness  the  scrapes  and  trifling  accidents 
which  happened. 

"  There  you  go.  Sir  William,"  he  said,  as 
our  acquaintance,  Dupre,  fell  headlong,  followed 
by  his  horse,  into  the  ditch  of  a  more  than 
usually  impracticable  fence — he  was  however 
uninjured. 

"  Make  haste— get  up  now,  or  else  lie  still 
and  pack  close  — here  comes  another,"  and 
Lord  George  gallopped  furiously  at  the  fence, 
"  hold  fast,"  exclaimed  Smith,  "  now,"  he 
added,  as  the  horse  made  a  spring. 

Lord  George  checked  him.  Smash  went 
the  fence.  The  weight  of  the  horse  and  the 
lightness  of  the  rider  saving  both  from  in- 
jury. 

•'Bravo,    George,"     shouted    Smith    as   he 
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followed  his  lordship  across  the  field  in  which 
the  day's  sport  terminated. 

They  found  Grenville  already  up,  his  face 
glowing  with  exercise. 

"  Well,  Dormer,  we  have  had  a  splendid 
run,"  said  he,  "  why  did  you  not  join  us 
earlier." 

Henry  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  their 
place  of  meeting. 

"  Well,  well,  you  shall  not  have  that  ex- 
cuse another  day." 

AVhen  Grenville  had  committed  his  pack  to 
the  care  of  one  of  his  myrmidons,  and  given  direc- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  one  hound  that  had 
been  shot  at  by  an  enraged  farmer,  and  for 
the  safe  custody  of  three  or  four  more  that 
had  preferred  following  their  own  pui'suits, 
he  rode  towards  Oxford  in  company  with 
Henry  and  Smith. 

*'  Here  comes  Lord  George,"  said  the 
latter  as  he  looked  round  at  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  behind  them. 
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"  S})len(lid  thing,  'poa  my  soul,"  shouted 
Lord  George,  as  he  gallopped  forward 
alongside  of  the  group.  "  'Pon  my  soul,  I 
wish  you  had  been  with  us.  Dormer  — 
very  severe  at  last,  though.  "  I  was  the  only 
one  regularly  up,  except  Grenville.  'Pon 
my  soul,  Grenville,  you  ride  better  that  any 
man  in  the  university." 

"  Except  yourself,  I  presume  you  would 
add,"  interposed  Grenville. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  you  flatter  me." 

"  No— I  dislike  flattery,  and  never  ad- 
minister it,  believe  me." 

"  You  must  be  quizzing  me,"  he  said  en- 
quiringly, "  though  I  certainly  can  ride  some- 
times," at  the  same  time  eyeing  with  compla- 
cency his  bucks.vins  and  well  made  boots,  the 
fore  part  of  which  in  spite  of  his  hard  riding 
preserved  much  of  the  matchless  jet  bestowed 
upon  them  in  the  morning  by  his  valet,  and 
their  tops  the  delicate  tint  imparted  to  them  by 
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pampering    their     appetites,  in    imitation     of 
Brummel  I  with  champagne. 

"  You  are  so  diffident,"  said  Smith,  "  it  is 
such  a  pleasure  to  hear  you  disch\iming  your 
own  merits." 

"  ^Pon  my  soul,  I  may  have  some  tew 
merits  and  tolerable  abilities,  but  seldom  meet 
witli  an  opportunity  of  displaying  them  Xo  ad- 
vantage." 

•'  Ah,  1  understand  you,"  said  Smith, 
"your  talents  are  hidden  under  a  bushel;  well, 
never  care — tliat  is  the  way  to  your  stable  my 
l»>rd— -adieu  !  take  care  of  yourself.' 
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Cn 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


Dine  with  mc  to-day,  will  you,  Dormer  ?" 
said  Smith  when  he  had  dispatched  Lord 
George. 

Henry  accepted  the  invitation  and  they 
separated  until  dinner  time. 

Henry  dined  with  Smith  that  night.  No  one 
better  understood  how  to  make  a  party  agree- 
able than  Smith — added  therefore  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  dinner-  tlie  wines  and  ihe 
style  in  which  everything  was  conducted, 
Henry  made  uj)   his  mind  that  he   liad  never 
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met  a  pleasanter  set  of  men.  Tlicy  were  men 
he  had  known  by  name  for  some  time  but  had 
never  before  been  in  their  company,  except  on 
occasions  of  very  large  supper  parties  ;  he 
had  always  considered  them  quiet  and  gentle- 
man-like, and  his  further  acquaintance  ap- 
peared to  justify  that  opinion. 

After  dinner  cards  were  introduced.  Henry 
seldom,  indeed  never,  played,  and  as  Smith 
stood  aloof  from  the  players  Henry  joined 
him. 

"You  are  like  me,  Dormer,"  said  Smith, 
with  a  smile,  "  you  don't  l»lay,  do  you  ?  Ex- 
cuse me,  I  must,  at  least,  seem  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  game,  else  I  shall  be  taxed  with 
inhospltality." 

He  walked  towards  the  card-table  and 
drawing  an  easy  chair  forward,  threw  himself 
into  it. 

Henry  followed,  and  in  anotlier  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  was  betting  upon  the  game. 

Smith  watched  hlin  with   intense  anxiety,  a* 
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the  latter  became  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  play;  significant  glances  were  more  than 
once  exchanged  between  the  former  and  his 
companions  —  but    they  were    imnoticed   by 
Henry  Dormer,  who  little  thoujrht   of  the   pre- 
cipice,   on  the  brink  of  which  he  was  already 
standing ;  wholly  unconscious  that  he  was  in- 
dulging feelings,  the  almost  certain  prelude  to  a 
love  for  play. 
He  was,  indeed,  in  imminent  danger — for  the 
society  in  which  he  was  mixing,  was  composed 
of  practised   gamesters  —  eminently  qualified 
from  their  agreeableness,  to  entrap  the  unwary 
and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  to  Avhich 
they      resorted,      in      order     to     gain     their 
ends. 

Smith  was  the  main-spring  and  leader  of  this 
gang. 

Smith,  who  always  bore  the  character  of 
being  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  was,  in  fact, 
a    practised,    cold,     calculating    sharper;    his 
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TiOTifederates,  like  himself,  were  men  of  small 
means  and  ready  wit. 

They  had  early  taken  up  gaming,  not  as  an 
amusement,  but  as  a  professiouj  from  Avhicli 
tiiey  derived  the  means  for  supplying  them- 
selves with  every  luxury,  which  the 
limited  allowance  received  from  their  parents 
or  guardians,  would  not  afford  them. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  instance  of  an 
honorable  member  of  the  Lower  House,  whose 
father,  overwhelmed  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, has  been  heard  to  remark,  that  he  could 
not  think  how  liis  son  managed,  for  he  allov.c  d 
him  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  aa- 
num,  and  it  was  equally  as  notorious,  that  he 
lived  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  a-year,  as 
that  he  had  no  debts. 

Smith's  policy,  as  the  leader  of  this  gang,  was 
to  introduce  himself  and  to  pay  court  to  cAcry 
freshman.  li',  upon  eiujuir}',  he  found  tlic 
pigeon  not  worth  plucking,  policy  forbade  the 
abandonment  oi"  an  acquaintance  once  formed ; 

VOL.    I.  p 
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he  wished  to  avoid  singularity — and,  more- 
over, by  forming  a  general  acquaintance,  his 
popularity,  which  he  really  liked  and  coveted, 
was  preserved. 

The  workings  of  his  party  were  so  secret 
and  well  organised,  that  none  suspected  them 
of  being  more  engaged  in  play,  than  other 
members  of  the  university. 

That  night  Henry  found,  when  he 
reached  his  rooms,  that  he  had  been  a  consi- 
derable winner ;  he  retired  to  bed,  with  an 
inward  consciousness  that  he  had  infringed 
one  of  his  father's  parting,  and  most  fervent 
injunctions,  and  feeling  a  deep  sense  of  self- 
abasement  and  dissatisfaction  with  himself; 
before  he  slept,  he  formed  a  resolution  of  with- 
standing future  temptation,  and  of  disclosing 
to  his  father,  when  he  saw  him,  the  cause  of 
his  present  uneasiness. 

The  following  morning  was  the  one  appointed 
for  the  hounds  to  meet  at  Lord  Wen- 
man's. 
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Henry  rose'early ;  upon  first  waking  the  events 
of  the  past  night  hung  heavily  upon  his  mind;  but 
the  recollection  of  them,  had  more  the  sem- 
blance of  a  dream  than  of  reality — and,  as  he 
looked  out  of  his  open  window,  felt  the  fresh  air, 
and  beheld  the  cheering  influence  of  day, 
they  were  obliterated  from  his  memory,  or,  if 
remembered,  remembered  only  coupled  with 
a  firmer  determination  than  ever  to  ab- 
stain from  such  practices  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

"  Which  way  is  the  wind,  John  ?"  he  said 
to  his  servant,  who  entered  the  room  as 
Henry  had  finished  his  last  mouthful  of  break- 
fast. 

"  Due  west,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Any  chance  of  rain,  John  ?" 

"  It  looks  lowering-like,  sir." 

"  Bring  my  coat — now  my  hat  and  gloves — 
where    is   my  whip  ? — yes — now  buckle    my 
spurs — is  my  hack  saddled  ?     Go  and  put  tfie 
F  3 
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bridle  on,  I  shall  be  at   the   stables   in     five 

minutes." 

His   servant   did   as    he  was   told,  and  hi& 

master   shortly  followed  him   to   the   stables, 

where   he   found  his  hack,  to  use  John's  own 

expression,  "  in  prime  trim." 

As  Henry  rode  into  the  high  street,  from 

the  Turl  he  caught  sight  of  Grenville,  riding 

out   of  St.  Mary  Hall  Lane,  and   trotted  his 

liorse  forward,  to  join  him. 

"  How  are  you.  Dormer  ?     We   are  rather 

early,  I  think,"  said  Grenville,  "  and  shall  be 

in  excellent  time,  if  we   trot  our   horses   all 

the  way." 

As  they  proceeded  along  the  street,  they 
passed  several  led  horses  walking  up  and  down 
before  University  and  Queen's  Colleges,  and 
as  they  reached  the  turnpike,  across  Magdalen 
Bridge,  they  caught  sight  occasionally  of  a 
party  of  horsemen  in  scarlet  coats,  making 
their  way  in  the  direction  of  the  place  of 
rendezvous. 
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"  What  a  perfect  day  it  is,"  said  Grenville  as 
they  left  the  suburbs  of  the  town  behind  them 
and  trotted  slowly  forward,  "  I  hope  we  shall 
have  good  sport.  We  have  never  had,  indeed  we 
cannot  expect,  what  is  called  a  good  run  from 
Lord  Wenman's  coverts.  The  country  abounds 
too  much  with  woodland  and  large  enclosures, 
which  are  difficult  to  "  creep  through,"  as  Swan 
would  say,  but  I  think  the  burst  of  twenty 
minutes,  at  a  racing  pace,  the  hounds  mute, 
and  sweeping  along  like  a  passing  breath,  is 
one  of  the  most  enlivening  scenes  imaginable. 
*'  Come  forward.  Dormer,"  added  Grenville, 
"  let  us  enjoy  the  day  from  its  commencement ; 
but  you  need  not  my  persuasion,  if  report  says 
true.'' 

Henry  made   no  reply,  and  they  rode  on  In 
silence  for  some  distance. 

Grenville  was  the  first  to  tipcak  as  he  caught 
sight  of  a  horseman  before  them. 

"  Who  is  thirf  we  are  overtaking  ?     He  looks 
like  Smith — it  is  he— (-hall  we  join  him  — you 
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dined   with   him    last    night,   Dormer — what 
party  did  you  meet  ?" 
Henry  told  him. 

"  And  did  you  like  them  ?''  added  Grenville 
looking  enquiringly  at  Henry. 

"  I  never  spent  a  pleasanter  evening,"  was 
Henry's  reply. 

GrenviUe  was  about  to  make  some  remark, 
but  was  interrupted  by  their  near  approach 
to  Smith,  who  immediately  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  hailed  them. 

"  Ah,  Grenville— Dormer — may  your  sha- 
dows never  be  less,"  he  said  falling  in  with 
their  pace  ;  "  you  have  been  riding  fast  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Grenville,  "  a  good  go  to  cover 
pace  ;  we  are  riding  our  own  hacks,  and  that, 
I  fear,  makes  a  difference  with  the  most  consi- 
derate rider." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  upon  ?"  said  Dormer 
addressing  Smith. 

"  A  horse  that  belonged  to  a  friend  of  mine," 
was  the  reply.     It  was,  in  fact,  a  horse  that 
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Smith  had  taken  as  security  for  a  gaming 
debt.  "  I  could  have  sold  him  to  advantage 
last  week  ;  but  when  I  meet  with  a  horse  that 
suits  me,  I  am  not  readily  tempted  to  part 
with  him." 

"  He  has  not  much  bone,"  said  Grenville. 

"  No,  but  he  is  well  bred ;  breeding  wiU  carry 
a  horse  through  the  longest  day.  Besides,  you 
know  I  am  a  light  weight — now  pass  on  Dor- 
mer ?"  he  added  as  the  gate  of  the  Park  was 
opened  by  the  keeper,  who  recognised  Henry. 

"  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hounds 
through  the  trees,  so  that  we  are  not  very 
early.  There  can't  you  see  them — they  are 
crossing  that  sweep  of  greensward  to  the 
ricfht  of  the  fern  which  shows  brown  in  the 
sunshine." 

"  Why  did  you  not  breakfast  with  the 
Wenman's,"  said  Smith,  to  Henry. 

The  latter  replied  that  he  preferred  break- 
fasting early  at  college,  and  making  a  clear 
reckoning,  with  the  Dean,  of  Chapel,  by  attend- 
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ing  prayers.  "  I  may  ask  you  in  return,"  Ke 
added,  "  why  you  did  not  breakfast  here  ?" 

"  Because  I  Avas  not  asked,"  replied  Smith 
somewhat  doggedly,  and  he  rode  forward  to 
speak  to  a  knot  of  acquaintances. 

As  Henry  approached  nearer  to  the  house, 
several  parties  of  men  in  pink  coats,  were  seen 
in  and  about  the  house  }  one  or  two  were 
standing  at  an  open  window,  another  was  is- 
suing from  the  door,  to  give  orders  to  his 
groom,  and  a  third  and  fourth  were  gaping 
about  without  their  hats,  endeavouring, 
like  the  pig  in  the  adage,  "  to  see  the 
wind." 

Henry  rode  round  to  the  stable  yard,  where 
he  left  his  hack,  and  having  given  directions 
to  his  groom,  returned  to  the  house.  Ascend- 
ing the  steps,  he  was  recognised  by  se- 
veral of  his  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed a  few  words,  and  passed  on.  The 
hall-door  was  open,  and  he  walked  in  with  the 
freedom  of  intimacy,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
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i)reakfast-room,  where  Lady  Wenman  was 
still  presiding  at  the  breakfast-table,  chat- 
ting with  the  few  stragglers  and  late 
sleepers  who  were  deep  in  meat  and  hot 
rolls. 

"  How  late  you  are,  Mr.  Dormer  ?"  she  said 
as  Henry  entered.  "  We  thought  you  did  not 
intend  to  breakfast  here.  I  will  have  some 
more  tea  and  coffee  made  for  you  directly. 
Now  pray  do  have  some — had  you  rather 
not  ?" 

"  I  breakfasted  before  I  left  Oxford,  thank 
you,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Has  Saville  accompanied  you  ?"  asked 
Lady  Wenman. 

"  No,"  replied  Henry,  "  he  bid  me  bear 
his  excuses  ;  he  is  reading  so  closely  tliut  he 
does  not  like  to  be  interrupted  ;"  he  then 
lounged  out  of  the  room,  with  the  osten- 
sible object  of  seeking  Lord  Wenman,  but  in 
reality,  to  walk  through  the  suite  of  apartments 
in  search  of  La<.ly  Emily.    As  he  passed  through 
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the  library,  which  was  quite  deserted,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  in  the  corridor,  and  among 
them  he  recognised  that  of  Lady  Emily  ;  he 
thought,  also,  that  she  mentioned  his  name. 
The  next  instant  a  faint  scream  and  the  ejacu- 
lation, "  oh,  he  is  hurt,"  in  the  well  known 
voice  of  Emily,  were  distinctly  audible.  He 
ran  to  the  window,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  alarm,  and  saw  that  one  of  the  many 
horsemen,  with  whom  the  park  in  front  of  the 
house  was  studded,  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horse  ;  he  was  still  lying  prostrate  upon  the 
ground,  and  apparently  insensible  ;  his  eman- 
cipated horse  was  scouring  the  plain,  with 
head,  tail,  and  mane  erect,  the  stirrups  of 
the  saddle  as  they  swung  to  and  fro,  urging 
hiui  in  his  flight  to  redoubled  speed. 

Henry  soon  discovered,  as  the  fallen  horseman 
rose,  and  turned  his  face  round,  that  it  was  no 
other  than  Lord  George  Harvey.  The  thought 
instantly  struck  him  that  Lady  Emily  could 
not  be  indiiferent  to  Lord  George,  or  where- 
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fore  the  ejaculation  which  he  had  so  distinctly 
overheard.  Without  allowing  himself  time  for 
consideration  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
"walking  hastily  across  the  rooms  he  had  just 
traversed,  took  his  hat  and  went  to  the  spot 
where  Lord  George  was  standing.  Henry 
found  that  his  horse  had  taken  fright  at  a  herd 
of  deer  that  hastily  dashed  across  the  path, 
and  laid  "  the  best  rider  but  one  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford"  on  the  greensward,  the  proof 
of  which  was  undeniably  apparent,  his  knees 
and  elbows  being  smeared  with  unsightly  spots 
of  jrrecn  and  brown. 

"  Why,  you  could  not  possibly  have  fallen 
more  softly,"  said  Dormer,  as  he  surveyed 
Lord  George's  person.  "  You  must  have  fallen 
into  a  bog." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,"  niunmired  Lord  George, 
whose  eyes  filled  witli  tears  as  the  sullied  bril- 
liancy of  his  boots  and  Ijrccches  again  at- 
tracted his  notice.     "  What  shall  I  do  ?"   Look 
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Dormer,  and,  'pon  my  soul,  1  was  literally 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  shaking  myself  into 
these  skins,  and  running  the  risk  of  catching 
my  death,  and  breaking  mama's  heart  —I  put 
them  on  wet,  in  order  to  make  the  fit  more  cor- 
rect — 'pon  my  soul,  I  did.  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do  ?  And  all  the  field,  you  are  aware,  inva- 
riably notice  my  appearance  at  covert  side, 
independent  of  the  women  ;  were  you  near 
the  pretty  tremblers  when  I  fell  ?  What  said 
the  Lady  Emily  ?" 

Henry  turned  to  the  vapid  coxcoml),  he  felt 
angry  with  himself  for  having  experienced  the 
jealous  feeling  that  had  before  entered  his  mind 
when  Emily's  ejaculation  reached  his  ear. 

"  She  saw  you  fall,  I  have  no  doubt,"  re- 
joined Henry,  for  it  was  an  exclamation  of 
alarm  from  her  that  first  attracted  my  atten- 
tion to  your  disaster." 

"  No,  was  it  ?"  said  Lord  George,  his  coun- 
tenance brightening  as  he  did  so.  He  had  at 
length    found   a   balm   to   heal   his   wounded 
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vanity — re-assured  he  strutted  forward  towards 
the  house,  where  the  group  assembled  greeted 
hiiu  with  peals  of  laughter. 

Emily's  brother,  Lord   Graham,  met   him, 
his  servant  leading  the  re-captured  horse. 

"  How  are    you,  George  ?''  he  said,  "  not 
much  hurt  I  hope  ?" 

"  Ton  my  soul  not  much — I  experienced  a 
slight  shock  behind,*' pointing  to  that  part  of  his 
breeches  where  the  mud  was  thickly  plastered." 
"  Now  let  me  advise  you  to  remount  im- 
mediately before  the  stiffness  comes  on,'* 
said  Lord  Graham,  who  was  anticipating  some 
amusement  at  the  expense  of  Lord  George. 

The  latter  looked  dismayed  at  this  advice, 
but  as  a  party  of  sportsmen  had  now  drawn 
closer  round  him,  and  as  he  thought,  moreover, 
tliat  his  reputation  was  at  stake,  he  approached 
the  animal,  that  had  not  yet  recovered  from  its 
fright — every  nerve  in  liis  frame  vibrated — the 
glossy  and  recking  skin  quivered  and  seemed 
scarce  capable  of  containing  the  blood  within  its 
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channels.  He  snorted  as  Lord  George  ap- 
proached his  side,  and  at  this  evidence  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  his  horse's  temper,  his  lordship 
appeared  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.  In 
another  moment  he  was  himself  again  and 
reseated. 

We  return  to  Lady  Emily.  She  had 
been  purposely  standing  near  one  of  the 
windows  accompanied  by  some  of  her  friends, 
to  watch  the  approach  of  Henry. 

The  window  commanded  an  extensive  view 
of  the  Park,  and  more  particularly  of  that 
part  across  which  she  expected  him  to  approach. 
The  sight  of  a  distant  horseman  rapidly  near- 
ing  the  house  at  full  speed  had  attracted  her 
notice,  as  he  emerged  from  the  avenue  and 
entered  upon  the  green  sweep  of  table-land  that 
lay  stretched  out  before  the  house;  she 
felt  satisfied  that  it  was  Henry,  and  with  this 
impression  had  turned  to  address  herself  in 
reply  to  some  question  from  her  companion, 
• 
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when  a  scream  from  one  of  them  again  at- 
tracted her  notice  to  the  window.  She  turned 
hastily  round —saw  the  scene  we  have  already 
described — uttered  the  words  "  oh,  he  is  hurt," 
and  almost  instantly  leaving  the  room  sought 
another,  which  she  found  unoccupied,  that  she 
might  watch,  unperceived,  the  fate  of  the  fal- 
len horsemen  whom  she  felt  satisfied  could  be 
no  other  than  Henry  Dormer.  Her  relief  was 
great  when  on  straining  her  eyes  anxiously  for 
some  minutes,  she  was  unable  to  recognise  the 
features  of  Henry. 

Henry  Dormer,  having  left  Lord  George  to 
the  care  of  Graham,  re-entered  the  house  to 
commence  a  search  for  Lady  Emily,  having 
determined  in  his  own  mind  to  assume  to- 
wards her  an  indiftereucc  which  he  did  not 
feel. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  any  person— have 
you  lost  anything,  Mr.  Dormer "  enquired 
L:\dv   Wcnman  of  Henr)-,  ui^  he  entered  the 
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breakfast-room  in  anticipation  of  finding  Lady 

Eniily   there   awaiting   the    arrival    of   Lord 
George. 

"  Xo,  thank  you,"   was   Henry's   reply,   "  I 

thought  I  should  find  my  friend  George  Harvey 

here  at  breakfast,  but  I  don't  see  him." 

Lady  Wenman  made  no  answer,  and  Henry 
interpreted  her  silence  into  a  confirmation  of 
liis  suspicions,  and  saying  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, turned  the  conversation. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  Lord  Wenman  will 
be  able  to  see  something  of  the  sport." 

*'  Oh  yes  he  will  be  wheeled  in  his  chair," 
rejoined  Lady  Wenman,  "  to  the  front  windows, 
which  you  know  command  a  view  of  some 
miles.  I  understand  they  intend  to  put  the 
liounds  in  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  great 
wood,  don't  they  ?"  added  she,  appealing  to 
Sir  Harry  Vivian,  a  wcatlicr  beaten  but  jovial 
and  hale-looking  sportsman,  who  entered  the 
room  as  she  was  speaking. 

Sir   Harry  was   dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
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the  Duke's  Hunt,  which  was  put  ou  with  a 
precision  that  appeared,  admitting  the  time 
his  toilet  must  ftave  cost  him,  scarce!  1/ compatible 
icith  the  impatience  of  his  disposition. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Lady 
Wenman's  enquiry  about  the  hounds,  at  the 
same  time  fidgetting  fi*om  the  fire-place  to  the 
window  and  back  again,  "Wenman  will  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  old  favorites  as  they  pass,  it 
we  can  but  force  the  varlet  out  upon  the  plain ; 
but  we  never  have  a  good  run  from  that  wood — 
never,"  growled  the  veteran,  turnuig  again  to 
the  window  where  he  remained  with  his  face 
close  to  the  glass,  until  the  view  was  obscured 
by  his  breath  frosting  over  the  pane ;  when 
muttering  as  he  walked  back  to  the  fire  place 
the  words.  "  So  damned  late,  never  in  time — 
hate  unpunctuality.  Petticoat  government," 
he  again  addressed  himself  to  Lady  Wcnman. 
"  The  wood  is  too  large,  your  Ladyship  will 
understand.       No   8tealin"r   through    it— The 
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hounds  cannot  work.  AVill  your  Ladyship 
excuse  me  if  I  open  the  window  a  second/' 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  "  Tom,"  he 
said  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  bless  me  how 
cold  the  air  is,  the  wind  must  have  shifted 
a  point.  Tom  I  say,  curse  you,  don't  you  hear 
me  ?  you're  d d  deaf." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Tom  touching  his  cap  and 
trotting  up  to  the  window. 

"  Is  your  Master  come,  Tom  ?" 

«  Yes,  Sir  Harry." 

"  Oh,  he  is,  is  he— all  right — The  air  is  as 
mild  as  July,"  he  said  as  he  closed  the  window, 
addressing  Lady  Wenman  who  was  shivering 
near  the  fire. 

Mr.  Swan  the  master  of  the  hounds  en- 
tered the  room,  made  his  apologies  to 
Lady  Wenman  for  having  kept  breakfast 
waiting,  which  was  not  the  case,  and  then 
with  the  words — "  allow  me  ?"  rang  the  bell ; 
"  have  the  goodness  to  order  my  horse  round 
to  the  door,"  he  said  as  the  servant  entered, 
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"  and  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Will  Sikes  to 
take  the  hounds  slowly  forward  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  great  wood" 

Sir  Henry  was  venting  a  shower  of  civil 
abuse  upon  Mr.  Swan  for  his  unpunctuality — 
"  What  the  devil  makes  you  so  late,  Swan  ? 
you  are  one  of  those  men  who  never  would  be 
in  time,"  when  the  door  opened  noiselessly, 
and  a  Bath  chair,  containing  Lord  Wenman, 
was  wheeled  into  the  room. 

"  Ah,  Wenman  how  are  you  ?"  said  Sir 
Harry,  "  glad  to  see  you,"  shaking  him  at  the 
same  time  by  the  hand. 

Mr.  Swan's  greeting  was  more  measured,  he 
hoped  Lord  Wenman  found  himself  better, 
and  that  when  his  hounds  met  again  at  Wen- 
man, he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying his  Lordship  and  the  benefit  of  liis 
advice  in  drawing  for  foxes. 

"  1  hope  Mr.s.  Swan  is  well  ?"  cncpiired  Lord 
Wenman,  "  I  fear  she  will   one    day  carry  her 
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influence  so  far  as  to  persuade  you  to  forego 
hunting." 

"  She  complains,  it  is  true,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Swan  "  of  the  time  it  engrosses,  but  I  don't 
think  she  is  selfish  enough  to  wish  me  to  aban- 
don it  altogether ;  she  has  too  much  good  sense 
to  wish  me  to  be  an  idle  man.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  man  with- 
out an  occupation  is  much  to  be  pitied  —  but  I 
see  my  horse  is  at  the  door." 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,"  said  Lord  Wenman, 
"  for  Sir  Harry  is  fuming  away  with  impa- 
tience, adieu,  don't  come  too  near  the  window, 
Swan,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  transgress  my 
Physician's  injunctions ;  I  wish  you  good 
sport." 

jNIr.  Swan  walked  hastily  through  the 
rooms,  shook  hands  with  some  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  nodded  to  those  whom  he 
knew  but  slightly,  and  mounting  his  horse, 
trotted  him  at  a  brisk  pace,  after  the  vete- 
ran.   Will    Sykes,  who    was   seen  in  the  dis- 
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tance  with  the  hounds  at  his  heels  and  in 
close  order,  while  his  myrmidons,  "  the 
Whips,"  were  riding  respectfully  in  the 
rear. 

"  And  where  is  Dormer  ?"  enquired  Lord 
Wenman,  as  he  watched  the  moving  mass  of 
horsemen,  "  I  don't  see  him— has  he  ridden 
forward  ?" 

Lady  Wenman  said  he  had  left  the  room 
unperceived—  she  had  not  seen  him  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Henry  had  left  the 
room  immediately  upon  Sir  Harry  taking  up 
the  conversation — he  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  in  order  to  resume  his  search 
for  Lady  Emily,  which  he  was  now  abandon- 
ing in  despair.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
He  was  hurrying  across  the  hall  in  order  to 
mount  his  horse  and  join  the  party  in  the 
pnrk,  uheii  lie  was  roused  from  his  unpleasing 
thoughts,  by  the  voice  of  I'^mily. 

"   Are     you      going,     Mr.     Dumer?"     she 
said. 
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Henry  raised  his  eyes  and  sa\V  her  des- 
cending the  stair-case  within  a  few  paces 
of  him. 

He  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  delaying  a  few  minutes  to  speak  to 
her, 

"  You  appeared  to  know  the  unfortunate 
person,  who  was  thrown  from  his  horse," 
said  Lady  Emily,  "  Who  was  it  ?" 

Henry  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  her 
countenance,  as  he  replied  that  it  was  Lord 
George  Harvey,  in  the  expectation  of  detecting 
embarrassment  in  her  manner. 

She  met  his  gaze  without  change  of  colour, 
and  as  she  listened,  with  evident  indifference, 
to  Henry's  recital  of  the  accident,  he 
was  all  but  convinced,  that  he  had  been 
in  error  —  but  when  she  said,  "  I  do 
not  think  I  know  him,  even  by  sight  ;" 
his  jealous  doubts  all  vanished ;  and,  as  with  an 
heightened  colour,  and  slightly  averted  face, 
Emily  added,"  I  at  first,  thought  it  had  been  you;" 
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the  pleasing  conviction  flashed  upon  his 
mind,  that  the  exclamation  of  alarm  and  anx- 
iety he  had  overheard  had  been  called  forth  by 
solicitude  on  his  account. 

The  sincerity  of  her  tone  —her  confusion,  as  she 
bent  her  eyes  for  an  instant  upon  him,  then  hastily 
withdrew  them,  all  confirmed  him  in  this 
belief;  and,  as  he  listened  to  her  sweet  voice, 
and  felt  the  slight,  yet  warm  pressure  of  her 
-^mall  liand  as  they  parted,  he  experienced  an 
indescribable — a  delicious  thrill  at  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Having  mounted  .  his  horse  that  was  impa- 
tiently pawing  the  ground— and  waving  his 
hand  to  Emily,  Avho  was  standing  at  one  of 
the  windows,  watching  with  admiration  the 
manner  in  which  he  managed  his  high  mettled 
steed,  Henry  rode  rapidly  across  the  park  in 
the  track  of  the  hounds,  that  had,  now, 
reached  the  covert  side,  and  were  only  await- 
ing the  approach  of  jNlr.  Swan  to  he 
thrown  in. 
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iCnots  of  horsemen  clad  in  scarlet  were 
grouped,  here  and  there,  or  were  following 
closely  in  the  rear  —  to  the  left,  a  party  of 
grooms,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  steam, 
were  leading  or  riding  their  masters' 
reeking  hacks  —  still  farther  to  the  left 
the  four  well-conditioned  animals,  attached 
to  a  smart  drag,  with  distended  nos- 
trils, and  ears  erect,  were  viewing  with 
interest  the  animated  scene  around  them, 
while  their  owner  and  friends  were  busy- 
ing themselves  —  one  in  lighting  a 
cigar — another  in  dismantling  himself  of  his 
wrappers  and  Chesterfields,  while  a  third,  a 
fourth,  and  a  fifth,  were  beckoning,  talking 
and  giving  directions  to  the  grooms  who  were 
in  attendance  with  their  hunters. 

( )ii  the  riffht,  throuiih  the  leafless 
branches  of  tiie  trees  that  belted  the 
park  contiguous  to  the  high  road,  a  few  strag- 
gler? were  seen  approaching.  The  sounds  o^ 
ihoirhorsc«'  hoofs  echoing  through  the  woods  and 

VOL.    I.  u 
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riding  ever  and  anon  upon  the  breeze,  and  their 
pink  coats,  and  glistening  buckskins,  shewing 
clear  and  distinct  in  relief,  against  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  holly  and  laurel,  with  which  the 
wood  was  interspersed. 

The  hounds  had  been  put  in,  and  Henry  was 
deliberating  on  which  side  of  the  wood  he  should 
take  his  stand — when  our  friend.  Sir  Harry,  rode 
past  him  at  a  brisk  pace. 

"  Ride  round  to  the  other  side,  young 
gentleman,"  he  shouted,  "  follow  me,  take  the 
advice  of  an  old  hand — that's  right,  IMr.  Dor- 
mer ;  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  yovx  are  not  the 
fool  many  young  men  are,  not  above  tak- 
ing advice,"  added  Sir  Harry,  as  he  found 
Henry  was  following  in  his  rear.  *•  Don't 
ride  behind  my  horse's  heels,  unless  you  wish 
to  be  blinded."  Henry  rode  forward  till  one 
corner  of  the  wood  was  reached,  where  they 
could  command  a  view  of  the  fence  which 
skirted  it  in  either  direction  for  several  hun- 
dred  \  aids.      "  Hold  hard,"   said    Sir  Henry, 
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'■'  I  think,  if  you  are  fond  of  sport,  you 
will  be  rewarded  for  your  obedience  to  my 
orders." 

They  sat   listening    attentively,   but  not  a 
sound    reached    them,    Henry    Dormer     was 
all  anxiety,    the    horses    too,    seemed    sharers 
in     the     anxiety    of  their   riders,    their    eyes 
glistened,  and  save,  that  tlicir  glossy  skins,  un- 
dulated with  the  pulses    beneath,  and     their 
ears   moved  to  and  fro,  to  catch  the  slightest 
movement  in  the   direction  of  the  covert,  they 
were     motionless    as     statues   —    suspending 
their  breath,  and,  at  intervals  only,  giving  vent 
to  half  suppressed  wheezes,  as  they  champed 
the    bridle     bits.        And     now,      the     voice 
of  the    huntsman,  mingled    with  the  rustling 
of  the  bushes,  as  the   hounds  made  their  way 
tliroutih  them  —  an    occasional    crack   of    the 
yi(  Iding  branches  of  the   lar;:e  underwood,  or 
th<'  yt'liting  of  some  delincjuent   hcund,   as  he 
endeavoured     to     eviide    punishment,       were 
sounds  that  met  tlH-ir  ears — again  there  was   a 
r.   .} 
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suspension   of    even  these,  for  the  huntsman 
and  pack  had  entered  a  deep  dingle. 

"  Hark  !''  said  Sir  Harry,  at  the  same 
time  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups  and 
placing  his  hand  behind  his  ear.  The  deep 
voice  of  one  of  the  pack  echoed  through  the 
■wood,  another  and  another  followed  in  quick 
succession.  "  I  thought  I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived," said  Sir  Harry.  "  Sit  still,  sit 
quite  still,''  he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon 
Henry's  arm,  who  was  preparing  to  ride  at 
the  fence  before  them. 

There  was  another  pause  among  the  pack. 
The  first  hound  alone  opening  at  intervals. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  him.  Curse  you," 
muttered  Sir  Harry,  apostrophising  the  pack 
that  indeed  appeared  slow  in  following  up  the 
quest  of  the  leading  hound.  Sir  Harry's 
especial  favorite,  and  one  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, that  could  not  tell  a  falsehood.  "  Why 
don't  you  answer  him,  curse    you — you  know 
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he  never  led  you  astray  in  his  life.      By  Jove 
here  he  is,"  whispered  Sir  Harry. 

Patter-pit-pat,  patter-pit-pat  went  the  dry 
leaves  that  retained  the  crispness  of  the  preced- 
ing night's  hoar  frost. 

Henry  saw  the  fox  approach  the  fence — a 
moment  only  he  stood,  as  if  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  country  before  him,  then  springing  from 
the  bank  across  the  tangled  ditch,  and  sweep- 
ing across  the  field  in  gallant  style — made  head 
with  tail  in  rest  into  the  open  country — 
Placing  his  finger  in  his  ear,  Sir  Harry  uttered 
a  screech — another  and  another  that  nearly 
stunned   Henry  with  their  violence. 

The  echo  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the 
wood  rang  with  the  comingling  of  the  many 
voiced  pack,  their  quick  respirations  were 
now  distinctly  audible  ;  and  in  another  moment 
they  were  sweeping  past  Henry  and  his  com- 
paniijii  with  ahnost  noiseless  speed  in  the 
track  of  the  pursued. 

"  Tlicre's  a   sight,"    exclaimed    Sir    Hurry. 
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"  cover  them  with  a  sheet — softly,"  he  added, 
as  Henry  Avas  urging  his  horse  forward,  "  don't 
risk  your  reputation  and  that  of  your  horse  by 
j-iding  at  these  impracticable  fences — a  good 
sportsman  always  saves  his  horse  if  possible — 
moreover,  the  ditches  are  devilish  deep  and 
blind,  if  you  once  touch  the  bottom  of 
them  you  will  require  a  team  to  dislodge  you 
— follow  me." 

And  Henry  was  again  following  his  experi- 
enced leader. 

"  There  you  go,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  as  a 
luckless  Oxonian,  who  had  found  more  than  his 
match  in  tlie  ra\v-boned  and  fiery  animal 
lie  was  riding,  was  carried  forward  very 
much  against  his  consent,  and  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  annihilating  one  third  of  the 
pack.  "  Hold  hard  sir,  hold  hard  sir — you  can't 
catch  him — let  the  hounds  try." 

At  this  crisis  Mr.  Swan  rode  up,  seeing  witli 
agony  the  danger  impending  over  his  devoted 
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favourites  he  uttered  an  oath  loud  and  deep 
against  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  panic, 
just  as  the  discomfitted  youth  had  succeeded  in 
checking  the  progress  of  his  headstrong  horse. 

He  immediately  rode  up  to  Swan  boiling 
with  indignation  and  passion. 

"  Mr.  Swan,"  he  said,  "  I  beg  you  to  un- 
derstand, sir,  that  I  did  not  come  out  here  to 
be  damned  by  you." 

"  Then  go  home  and  be  damned,"  retorted 
Swan,  irritated  far  beyond  the  limits  of  good 
breeding.  Then  riding  forward  to  communi- 
cate with  Will  Sykes,  he  left  the  luckless 
Oxonian  to  repent  at  leisure  of  having  ex- 
posed himself  by  noticing  an  expression  ut- 
tered in  the  heat  of  the  moment  and  which 
now  he  was  cooler,  he  could  readily  excuse  or 
l)elievc  was  never  intended  to  reach  his  ear. 

Sir  Harry  conducted  Henry  Domcr  by  a 
slightly  circuitous  rout  into  a  field  where 
the  hounds  were  running — facing  tlicm  was 
a  double  post  and  rail  fence. 
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"  Now,  my  man,  throw  off  your  leading 
strings  and  make  play,  if  you  please — take 
all  the  enjoyment  possible  within  the  space  of 
tlic  next  twenty  minutes.  He  will  take  u& 
as  straight  as  a  line  in  the  direction  of 
that  wood,"  pointing  to  a  blue  line  that  showed 
indistinctly  in  the  horizon,  "  and  there  he  will 
wish  us  '  good  day.'  " 

"  Cleverly  done,  Mr.  Dormer,"  he  said  as 
Henry's  horse  cleared  the  double  fence,  jump- 
ing '  in  and  out,'  "  Warr  hare,"  he  bellowed 
in  the  same  breath,  as  a  young  hound,  tempted 
its  proprieties,  made  a  rush  at  a  hare  that 
started  from  its  lair  beneath  his  nose. 

"  You  must  draft    that   hound,   Swan.'' 

"  Aye — aye,"  retorted  the  latter  surlily,  far 
too  intent  upon  the  business  and  enjoyment  of 
his  whole  life  to  be  moved  by  the  interference 
of  any  person,  however  authorised  by  experi- 
ence and  goo"3  judgment  in  such  matters. 

And  now  there  was  a  check. 
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The  veteran,  Will  Sykps,  summoned  his 
"  Challenger"  to  his  aid.  The  hound  looked 
up  in  his  adviser's  face  with  a  drooping 
tail 

"  Have  heart,  boy,"  Will,  "  never  say  die," 
aad  Challenger  snufifs  the  air— the  earth — he 
approaches  the  fence— his  stern  erect,  and 
motionless  ;  but  no,  the  sun  had  dried  up  the 
moisture  of  the  morning. 

"  Try  over,"  suggests  Will  Sykes. 
The  old  hound  reaches  the  other   side.     His 
tail  is    no  longer    motionless,    but     vibrating 
to   and  fro.     He    turns  his  face    towards    his 
master,  and  utters  a  low,  querulous  note. 

*'  Hark  to  Challenger  ;  hoick  try  back,  my 
little  bow  wows,"  shouts  Will,  at  the  same  time 
putting  his  horse  atthe  fence,  and  gaining  the 
field  in  which  his  favourite  is  working — "  For- 
^^ard — away— hark  forward — tally  h — o,"  and 
hounds,  huntsman,  and  horsemen  are  once  more 
in  (julok  pursuit,  after  a  lapse  of  time  just  suffi- 
o  5 
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clcnt  to  admit  the  aiian  who  was  forward  and 
well  placed  to  breathe  his  "  faltering  horse," 
and  to  enable  the  stragglers  who  had  been 
"  tailing,"  or  who  had  been  "  stayed  per  force" 
to  regain  much  lost  ground. 

The  course  was  now  across  a  gentle  decli- 
vity of  greensward,  at  the  further  extremity 
of  which  stood  the  wood  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Harry. 

Tiie  fox  was  plainly  discernible.  The  speed 
had  encreased  twofold — 

"  Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack," 

and  the  valley  resounded  with  the  clanging 
of  the  horses  hoofs  upon  the  springy  turf. 
True  to  the  prediction  of  Sir  Harry,  they  saw 
no  more  of  the  pug  that  afternoon. 

Sir  Harry,  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the 
wood,  slackened  his  pace,  and  pulling  a  silk 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  began  delibe- 
rately to  tie  it  around  his  neck,  and  over 
his    mouth,  which  operation   being  complete, 
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he  lighted  a  cigar,  turned  to  those  who 
were  riding  near  him,  and  with  the  words  "  I 
wish  you  good  afternoon,  gentlemen,"  mum- 
bled between  the  puffs  of  tobacco-smoke  and 
the  suspension  of  articulation  incidental  upon 
the  effort  of  buttoning  his  coat,  he  trotted 
briskly  forward,  in  the  direction  of  the  high 
road. 

The  hounds  were,  in  truth,  utterly  at  fault, 
each  minute  adding  to  their  perplexity, 
and  affording  additional  opportunities  to  the 
pursued  of  escaping  his  baffled  pursuers, 
whom  he  doubtless  heard,  as  he  lay  close 
couched — 

"  In  vain  rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain," 

or  saw  limp  back — 

"  With   blow  and  crippled  pace," 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase." 

"  Close  to  their  master's  side  they  pressed, 
"  With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest." 

After   cantering  to    and  fro   several    tiracH 
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along  the  narrow,  and  damp  avenues  which 
were  cut  in  several  directions  in  the  wood, 
Henry  resolved  upon  following  the  example  of 
Sir  Harry,  and  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
Lord  Wenman's.  A  heavy  chill  and  comfort- 
less mist  had  sprung  up  ;  not  a  leaf  stirred  in 
the  autumnal  trees  ;  a  ring  of  watery  and  dark 
vapour  girded  the  sun,  which  no  longer  gave 
forth  any  lustre,  and  the  moist  damps  of  even- 
ing fell  slowly  and  with  a  mournful  murmur 
upon  the  unwaving  grass  and  faded  fern, 
which  lay  rank  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  suri'ounding  hedges.  Henry  instinc- 
tively buttoned  his  coat  closer  across  his  chest, 
drew  his  neckcloth  tighter,  and  entering  the 
road  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Harry  follow,  he 
trotted  forward  in  the  direction,  as  he  con- 
ceived, of  Lord  Wenman's  house.  He 
met  a  group  of  labourers  returning  from 
work,  and  he  accosted  them  ;  one  stepped 
forward  as  spokesman,  and  gave  him 
directions  couched  In  the  usual  terms,  namely 
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"  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  keeping  straight 
on  to  the  left  ;  to  take  the  first  turn  but  four, 
where  a  post  stands  as  points  five  ways  :  one 
of  them's  the  right  road,  but  I  can't  rightly 
tell  ye  which."  With  cuch  instructions  Henry 
was  obliged  to  be  content  ;  he  rode  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  hand-post  mentioned 
but  found,  upon  reaching  it,  that  the  let- 
ters traced  upon  it  were  nearly  effaced — 
some  by  time,  others  by  the  pleasantry 
of  homeward  bound  sportsmen,  who  had 
discharged  their  guns  through  the  two  first 
syllables  of  two  words,  the  termination  of 
which  were,  unfortunately  for  Henry,  the 
same. 

This  added  to  his  former  perplexity,  but 
after  riding  at  hazard  along  one  of  the  five 
roads,  he  was  not  long  in  discerning  the  smoke 
that  rose  in  spiral  volumes  through  the  still  air. 
As  he  entered  the  Park-like  country  that 
surrounded  tlie  house  fur  <<jme  miles,  and  when 
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the  smoke  was  no  lon2:er  visible  throuo-h  the 
deepening  gloom,  the  bright  lights  of  the  fires 
flickering  at  intervals  through  the  trees 
served  to  guide  him.  Hastening  forward  he 
reached  the  Park,  the  house,  and  the  hall- 
door  :  and  after  committing  his  hunter  to  the 
care  of  his  groom,  made  his  way  to  the  fire 
Avhich  was  blazing  and  crackling  in  the  hall- 
grate. 

Looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  that  it 
wanted  nearly  two  hours  of  dinner  time,  and 
thought  that  he  could  not  occupy  a  part  of  this 
time  to  better  advantage,  than  in  walk- 
ing through  the  rooms  in  search  of  Lady 
Emily,  in  one  room  lie  found  a  solitary  fox- 
Inmter,  dreaming  over  the  sport  of  the 
morning  in  an  ample  lounging  chair.  The 
newspaper  sliding  inch  by  inch  from  his 
knees,  as  his  head  nodded  listlessly  uj)on  his 
cheat.  In  another  he  was  met  by  a  bustling 
chaperon  and  her  modest  charge  hastening   to 
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their  rooms  to  enter  upon  the  important  busi- 
ness of  dressing  for  dinner. 

Henry  held  the  door  open  as  they  passed 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a  gra- 
cious bow  of  recognition  from  the  mamma, 
and  an  unmeaning  smile  from  the  daughter.  As 
he  opened  the  opposite  door  that  led  through 
the  corridor  into  the  billiard  room,  a  merry 
sound  of  laughter  greeted  him.  In  this 
latter  room  he  found  a  party  assembled  and 
among  them    Lady  Emily. 

"  We  have  been  arguing  for  the  last  hour, 
Mr.  Dormer,"  said  one  of  the  Ladies  Pelham, 
addressing  Henry  as  he  entered  the  room, 
*'  about  dress.  Pray  come  and  lend  us  your 
influence.  I  feel  sure  you  will  give  us 
your  support,"  she  added  coquettishly,  "  for 
you  know  our  cause  must  be  right  of  course. 
"Will  not  you  allow,  th;U  men  are  quite  as 
fond  of  dress  and  display  as  women  ?" 

'•  I  can't  say  that  I  tiiink  they  arc,"  said 
Henry,  "  do  you  ?" 
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"  Certainly — to  be  sure  I  do,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
impress  upon  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  and  Mr.  James, 
but  without  success." 

"  ^luch  as  I  wish  to  gratify  you/^  said 
Henry,  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  concede  in  this 
instance.  Yet  I  do  know  of  one  man  among 
my  acquaintances,  who  can  display  a  waistcoat 
of  a  different  complexion  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  indeed,  year  I  may  say  with  safety,  not 
forgetting  leap  year." 

"Name!  name!"   exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
gratifying  your  curiosity,  for  I  assure  you  my 
acquaintance  is  proud  of  the  distinction — I  allude 
to  George  Harvey." 

There  was  an  involuntary  laugh  at  the 
mention  of  Lord  George's  name,  as  it  brought 
back  to  the  reccollection  of  most  present,  the 
ludicrous  figure  he  cut  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day. 

As  the  half-hour  bell  rang,  most  of  the  party 
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quitted  the  room.  Henry  and  Emily  were  left 
to  the  enjoyment  of  an  uninterrupted  tete-a- 
tete.  As  they  joined  in  earnest  conversation, 
Emily's  color  frequently  came  and  went ;  when 
she  spoke,  wliicli  was  seldom,  there  was  a  slight 
tremulous  motion  on  her  lips,  and  her  eyes,  as 
often  as  they  met  Henry's  ardent  gaze,  were 
quickly  cast  down  in  modest  confusion;  we 
cannot  set  down  the  words  tlmt  passed  the  lips 
of  her  lover  so  productive  of  these  results,  but 
it  may  be  inferred  that  tiiey  were  words 
of  admiration,  or  love,  or  both ;  and  that  they 
were  not  addressed  to  an  unwilling  or  inatten- 
tive listener.  We  can  confidently  say,  that  when 
at  length  they  became  sensible  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  they  separated  with  that 
sense  of  hapjjiness,  which  none  but  the 
young  and  innocent  can  experience  when 
first  entering  on  the  path  of  love  ;  to  them 
it  appears  to  lead  but  to  one  end.  The 
consummation  of  every  earthly  bliss,  but  too 
often,    alas,    are    the    hopes    of    young    love 
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blighted.  They  are  like  an  opening  flower, 
which  in  the  morning  is  fair  and  full  with  the 
dew  of  heaven — a  rude  breath,  dismantling  sud- 
denly its  youthful  beauty,  breaks  its  stalk  and 
at  nifrht  It  bows  the  licad  and  dies. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


When  Emily  reached  the  drawing -room,  and 
found  that  dinner  had  been  announced,  slie 
scanned  the  apartments  to  ascertain  if  Henry 
Dormer  were  there  ;  he  was  not  visible 
among  the  throng  of  well  dressed  persons, 
who  were  filing  off  in  pairs  to  the  dining 
room. 

She  lingered  in  the  hope  of  his  arriving  in 
time  to  rescue  her  from  an  admirer  whom 
she  perceived  ready  to  ofl'cr  his  arm ;  she 
was    however     compelled    to     submit  to  her 
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fate,  and  resigned  herself  to  Mr.  Twiss,  a  soft 
dandified  youtli  who  lisped  a  string  of  enco- 
miums upon  the  last  opera,  talked  of  '  divine 
singers,'  '  heavenly  eyes,'  'seraphic  voices'  and 
'fairy  feet.'  Emily  was  in  despair;  until 
she  perceived  that  there  were  as  yet  two 
unoccupied  chairs,  one  of  which  stood  on  her 
right  hand.  She  felt  sure  Henry  would  see  it, 
and  thus  reassured,  contrived  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Twiss  with   patient    civility. 

JustasLordWenman  was  enquiring  if  Dormer 
knew  that  dinner  was  upon  the  table,  Henry 
entered,  cast  hasty  glances  round  the  com- 
pany, and  with  a  few  words  of  apology  in 
an  under  tone  to  Lady  Wenman,  as  he 
passed,  seated  himself  in  the  vacant  chair 
by  Emily's  side. 

The  time  occupied  by  dinner,  frequently 
so  tedious,  passed  pleasantly  with  Henry  and 
Lady  Emily,  who  kept  up  a  continued  con- 
versation, to  the  total  discomfiture  of  Mr. 
Twiss,   who,  when    attempting  to  edge  in  u 
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remark,  or  hazarding  to  join  In  their  dialogues, 
was  answered  by  Emily  with  a  monosyllabic 
coldness  sufficiently  pointed  to  have  dis- 
heartened a  more  vain  man,  and  persever- 
ing admirer. 

Dinner  ended,  and  the  quanta  of  ice 
nnd  dried  fruit  having  been  swallowed,  Lady 
Wenman  made  a  significant  sign  to  the  Dowa- 

crer  Duchess    of  ,   rose  from   her  seat, 

and      left       tlie      room,     followed       by      her 
guests. 

They  were  soon  joined  in  the  drawing-rooms 
by  the  gentlemen  who,  one  and  all,  held  in 
wholesome  abhorrence  the  old  fashioned  serai- 
barbarous  custom  of  sitting  after  dinner,  de- 
prived of  the  society  of  ladies  in  the  room, 
redolent  with  the  I'umes  of  departed  deli- 
cacies. 

Henry  Dormer,  as  he  sipped  his  coffee,  stood 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  Lady  Emily's 
expression.  She  v.-as  pointing  out  the  merits  of 
one   of  Wilkie'a     exquisitely  painted  i/ictuves. 
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Tea  succeeded  to  coffee  in  due  course,  and 
Henry  began  to  entertain  fears  that  the  time 
for  his  return  to  College  would  arrive  ere  an 
opportunity  offered  for  another  interview  with 
Lady  Emily :  he  watched  with  earnestness 
the  group,  of  which  she  was  the  centre  and 
attraction,  drawn  round  a  table  strewed  with 
drawinfrs  and  caricatures. 

Lady  Wenman's  liouse  was  always  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  agreeable  country  houses 
in  the  kingdom.  She  possessed  that  rare  and 
happy  accomplishment  of  rendering  all  parties 
in  good  humour  with  themselves,  and  with 
all  around  them.  Never  appearing  to  interfere 
witli  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  her  guests, 
she  was  ever  studying  to  please,  and  formin;]^ 
schemes  for  their  amusement.  Every  thing 
was  done  without  effort,  and  even  if  fraught 
with  trouble,  it  was  never  made  apjiarent. 
The  carriages  and  horses,  the  saddle  horses, 
the  boats  upon    the    lake,   were  ever    ready, 
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if  the  weatl.er  proved  fine,  to  put  in  execution 
some  party  of  pleasure,  and  when  the  weather 
was  unfavorable  to  out-door  exercise,  the 
newest  and  most  cntertainin<T  publications  of 
the  season  were  certain  to  arrive  from 
London,  upon  the  very  day  they  were  most 
required. 

Under  her  roof  the  rnehtncholy  ejaculation, 
sure  indication  of  want  of  occupation  and 
ennui  —  "  I  wish  it  were  dinner  time!"  or,  "I 
wish  it  were  bed  time  I"  was  never  heard  or 
thought  of  by  the  guests  slie  assembled.  As 
her.  chief  aim  was  to  make  her  house  one  of 
the  most  acrreeable  in  the  kingdom, 
she  was  not  over  nice  as  to  the  characters 
of  those  she  invited.  She  rested  satisfied 
with  the  abserice  of  flagrant  vice.  The 
iinj)utations  against  the  characters  of 
those  wh(jse  agreeablencss  made  them  aniusing 
companions,  were  cither  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
Slic    coniiratulatcd     herself    that     thev     were 
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not  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  received  the 
world's  commendations  for  being  virtuously 
unsuspecting  and  charitable. 

When  she  married  Lord  "Wenman  she  was 
possessed  of  great  personal  charms — her  hus- 
band soon  found  his  house  in  London  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  his  lovely  wife  an 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  fashionable 
world. 

It  was  with  considerable  reluctance  that  she 
was  induced  to  tear  herself  away  from  the 
pursuits  so  congenial  to  her  nature,  when  after 
the  birth  of  Emily,  she  found  her  health  de- 
clining rapidly,  and  was  ordered  by  her  physi- 
cian to  seek  some  southern  climate  to  recruit 
her  flasjsrins  energies. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  they  returned  to 
England,  when  her  habits  and  views  were  in 
some  respect  changed,  and  she  exerted  the 
talents  which  she  possessed   in   striving  to  re- 
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gain  for  the  sake  of  her  children  that  station 
in  society  which  her  absence  had  inter- 
rupted. 

Her  exertions  were  successful— her  popu- 
larity even  exceeded  that  which  she  had  before 
enjoyed,  and  her  house  was  resorted  to  with 
eagerness  as  the  most  agreeable  rendezvous  of 
the  world's  favorites. 

Henry  Dormar  drew  nearer  the  group  round 
the  table,  and  seated  himself  by  Emily, 
who,  at  his  approach,  appeared  doubly 
intent  upon  the  album  she  held  in  her  hands, 
turning  the  leaves  over  in  quick  succession. 
She  laid  it  aside  as  he  seated  himself. 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  see  the  drawings  you 
have  finished  since  1  saw  you  last.  Lady 
Emily  ?"  said  Henry,  in  a  low  tone. 

Emily  rose  from  her  seat,  and  returned  with 
a  portfolio  of  drawing?,  which  Henry  com- 
menced looking  over  with  the  interest  they  so 
well  merited. 

VOL.    1.  u 
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"  How  beautiful !"  said  he,  as  he  singled  out 
one  sketch  that  especially  pleased  him.  He 
looked  from  that  to  gaze  upon  the 
face  of  his  companion,  and  as  he  did  so  her 
cheeks  suffused  with  blushes  and  her  eyes 
brightened  with  pleasure  at  the  praises  he 
lavished  upon  her  works. 

Henry  was  silent  for  some  minutes. 
*'  Will  you  grant  me  a  favor,  Lady  Emily  ?" 
he  resumed. 

He  was  interrupted  by  Lady  Wenman,  who 
approached  the  table  near  which  they  were 
seated. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  last  H.B.  sketches, 
Mr.  Dormer  ?"  she  said. 

Henry  replied  in  the  negative. 
"Have  you  got  the  last  there,  Emily? 
Oh,  no,  here  it  is,  how  good,  is  it  not  ?"  said 
her  ladyship,  as  she  handed  it  to  Henry.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Twiss,  you  are  waiting 
for  me,"  and  she  walked  away  to  take  a  band 
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in  "  a  pool  at   ecarte,"     leaving  Emily    and 
Henry  once  more  to  their  own  society. 

The  latter  held  the  caricature  Lady  Wenman 
had  given  him,  but  his  thoughts  were  unoccu- 
pied by  it — he  was  thinking  deeply. 

Emily  caught  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  and  for  an  instant  her  manner  be- 
came embarrassed. 

"  Do  you  know  who  is  the  author  of  these 
sketches  ?"  she  said. 

Henry  said  he  did  not,  as  he  again 
opened  the  portfolio  of  Lady  Emily's 
drawings. 

"  Will  you  grant  my  request  ?"  he  said,  re- 
suming the  conversation  that  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  Lady  Wenman. 

"  I  must  know  what  it  is  before  1  can 
reply,"  said  Emily  smiling. 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  one  of  these  draw- 
ings with  me  ?     Do  not  refuse  me,"  he  added, 
as  he  inclined  his  head  closer  to  hers, 
u  3 
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Emily  gave  an  almost  unintelligible  assent 
for  Henry's  earnest  look  embarrassed  her. 

"  May  I  take  this  one  ?"  he  said,  returning 
to  one  which  was  a  sketch  of  the  room 
in  which  they  had  spent  their  afternoon's 
tete-a-tete. 

Emily  looked  up,  her  eyes  met  those  of 
Henry,  and  her  face  was  suffused  with 
blushes. 

"  Let  me  take  this  ?"  he  resumed,  with  en- 
creased  earnestness,  "  that  I  may  keep  it  in 
remembrance  of  the  happy  days  I  have  spent 
with  you  here  ?" 

The  gift  was  made  and  confirmed. 
The  remainder  of  the  conversation  that  en- 
sued for  the  half-hour  before  Henry  took  his 
leave  was  carried  on  in  an  under  and  scarcely 
audible  tone.  There  were  long  pauses  too, 
and  at  times  again  an  earnest  word  or  two — 
and  then  another  interval  of  silence,  which 
does  not  seem  like  silence  to  lovers,  ensued. 
A  hasty  turning  away  of  the  head,  and  a 
drooping  down  of  the  eyes  towards  the  ground 
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— and  as  Henry  rose  to  depart  there  was  a 
certain  air  of  embarrassment  in  Emily's  manner 
which  communicated  a  tinge  to  her  cheek  far 
from  impairing  its  beauty.  The  gloveless 
hand  was  taken  and  held  unresistingly  in  his, 
and,  as  he  said,  "  We  shall  meet  again  to- 
morrow, good-night,'^  the  pressure  of  his  own 
was  returned,  and  the  next  moment  Emily's 
eyes,  seeming  unable  to  bear  the  light,  were 
averted,  and  hurrying  forward,  she  left  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


That  night  Emily  disclosed  to  her  mother  the 
state  of  her  feelings  towards  Henry  Dormer, 
and  on  the  following  morning  Henry,  in  per- 
son, disclosed  to  Lord  Wenman  the  state  of 
his. 

It  was  arranged  that  with  the  sanction  of 
Henry's  father  their  marriage  should  take 
place  so  soon  as  Henry  had  completed  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  which  time  was  now  near  at 
hand — and  within  a  few  days   of  the   above 
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named  events,  and  after  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  of  entire  approval  from  Sir  William 
Dormer,  Henry  and  Emily  were  affianced  and 
happy  lovers. 

Absorbed  in  the  one  engrossing  subject  of 
interest  which  had  opened  upon  him,  Henry 
occupied  his  leisure  hours  with  thoughts  of 
Emily,  and  in  planning  opportunities  for  their 
frequent  meetings. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  March,  and 
as  the  days  lengthened,  and  the  weather  be- 
came more  favorable,  Henry  with  Emily  and 
her  brother,  made  frequent  excursions  on  horse- 
back, over  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  it  was 
with  mutual  regret,  that  the  lovers  received  the 
tidings  that  Lord  and  Lady  Wenman  intended 
going  to  London  for  the  season,  early  in  the 
ensuing  month. 

Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
Emily  repaired  with  her  father  and  mother  to 
London,  and  Henry  Dormer  was  again  left  to 
his  own  resources. 
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Saville  was  wholly  engaged  with  his  studies ; 
and  of  him  Henry,  consequently,  saw  but 
little. 

Grenville  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
a  sick  relative,  and  Henry,  each  day, 
became  more  and  more  intimate  with 
Smith,  whose  social  qualities  rendered  him  an 
agreeable  companion  ;  and  one  who  sought  his 
friendship  with  an  earnestness,  and  apparent 
sincerity,  which  it  was  difficult  to  with- 
stand. 

Smith  gave  frequent  dinner  parties ;  and 
at  these  Henry  was  invariably  a  guest. 
The  society  of  Smith's  friends  too,  with  whom 
he  now  became  intimate,  was  most  agreeable 
to  him. 

Upon  each  occasion  of  these  re-unions,  and 
which  increased  in  frequency  of  occurrence, 
cards  were  mentioned  with  an  easy  and  care- 
lees  indifference,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
party  ;  and,  after  some  seeming  reluctance  on 
the  part  of   Smith,    and   other  of  his  friends. 
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were    always   resorted    to    before    separating 
for  the  night. 

At  first,  Henry  became  an  interested  looker 
on  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,"  but  at  first 
cautiously,  indulged  in  a  bet  upon  the  game. 
Eventually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  he  was 
beguiled  of  the  wholesome  horror  he  had 
always  entertained  of  gaming,  even  in  its 
mildest  form  :  and,  at  length,  was  induced,  oc- 
casionally, to  take  a  hand  at  ccarte,  or  cut  in  a 
game  at  whist  for  low  stakes. 

It  is  true,  he  played  little,  but  still  he  did 
play,  and  before  many  weeks  had  elapsed, 
the  habit  had  become,  in  some  measure  con- 
firmed ;  but  he  was  spared  all  further  danger  for 
the  present,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Easter 
vacation,  which  Smith  had  in  vain  induced  him 
to  spend  in  Oxford.  He  went  direct  into 
Herts,  and  thence,  after  a  few  days'  quiet 
enjoyment  in  the  society  of  his  father  and 
sisters,  he  repaired  with  them  to  London  for 
the  remainder  of  his  vacation,  and  had  the 
u    5 
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pleasure   of  introducing  his  sisters   to  Emily 
and     her    family.      They   went    but    seldom 
into    society,   devoting    the    greater    portion 
of  their  time   to   sight-seeing.      The   water- 
colour   exhibition,  the    national    gallery,   the 
theatres,  were  each  visited  in  their  turn.     To 
the  gallery  of  practical  science  some  time  was 
also  devoted,  where,  as  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments announced,  were  (among    many  other 
attractive    novelties   chemical,   electrical,   and 
magnetical)  performances  upon  the  accordion, 
steam-gun,  one  hundred  discharges  in  a  second, 
talking  Canary,  Polarisation  of  light,  micros- 
cope, and  the  electrical  eel  alive  ;  all  these  no- 
velties, and  many  others  with  which  the  metro- 
polis abounds,  such  as  the  panorama,  the  dio- 
rama,   the  Bedouin   Arabs,  were  visited,  and 
when  the  day  was  warm,  they  drove  round  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  strolled  into  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  the  two  lovers  sentimentalised 
amidst  the  pretty    scenery  with  which   that 
suburban  retreat  abounds,  confusing  hours  with 
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minutes,  lingering  in  the  enjoyment  of  each 
others  society,  which  in  London  was  so  often 
interrupted. 

The  hour  of  separation  arrived  but  too  soon. 
Henry  returned  to  Oxford,  and  his  father  and 
sisters  to  their  home  in  Herts.  On  his  arrival 
in  Oxford,  Henry  sought  Saville's  rooms  ;  he 
found  him  poring  over  his  books. 

"  Well,  Dormer,"  said  he,  as  Henry  entered, 
"  you  find  me  as  you  left  me  ;  but  thank  God 
my  task  is  more  near  its  completion  than  when 
I  last  saw  you.  I  am  reading  my  last  book. 
I  shall  have  finished  this  by  next  week,  and 
the  following  weeks,  until  the  long  vacation, 
I  shall  devote  to  pleasure — Epsom  and  Ascot, 
at  all  events.  I  shall  attend  the  latter,  if  not 
the  former.     Shall  we  go  together,  Dormer  ?" 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Wenman  talked  of  going 
to  Ascot  this  year," said  Henry,  "how  I  should 
like  to  be  there,  I  have  never  yet  seen  the 
races." 

"  Come  with   me,   then,"   rejoined   Saville, 
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"  wc  will  make  a  pleasant  party  and  go  in  my 
carriage.  Who  shall  we  have  ?  But  it  is 
time  enough  at  present  to  arrange  all  that,"  and 
Henry  and  Saville  entered  into  a  long  conver- 
sation upon  the  subject  of  Henry's  visit  to 
London,  and  of  his  future  prospects  in  life. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  when  Henry 
left  Saville's  rooms.  They  walked  together  in 
the  direction  of  Henry's  college.  As  they 
reached  the  High  street,  an  unusual  noise  and 
bustle  prevailed — loud  talking,  and  convivial, 
and  somewhat  boisterous  singing,  interspersed 
with  drunken  yelk-.,  \vhich  made  the  streets 
resound.  As  they  neared  that  part  of  the 
street  through  which  they  were  compelled  to 
pass,  the  sound  of  voices  in  altercation  was 
heard. 

There  was  apparently  a  dispute  between 
two  gownsmen.  The  voice  of  one,  who  was 
evidently  intoxicated,  they  immediately  recog- 
nised as  that  of  Lord  Derry,  their  schoolfellow 
t  Eton,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  at  Oxford. 
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A  group  had  assembled  round  the  disputants. 
Deny,  too  much  intoxicated  to  stand,  was 
seated  in  a  wheelbarrow,  which  he  styled 
his  carriage,  looking  and  laughing,  with 
drunken  coolness  and  complacency,  at  a  tall, 
demure  looking  young  man,  who  bore  upon 
his  countenance  the  marks  of  a  recent  blow 
from  some  dirty  missile,  and  was  reiterat- 
ing loudly,  and  with  an  authoritative  air, 
as  Henry  and  Saville  reached  ihe  spot,  the 
words — 

'*  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  hiccupped  Lord  Derry,  "  1  have 
not  that  honour.  Coachman,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing round  to  the  man  who  was  wheeling  the 
barrow,  "  home  !  home  !  I  say  ;  and  if  that 
fellow,  waving  his  hand,  does  not  move  out  of 
the  way,  drive — over — him — ." 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir  ?"  more 
angrily  than  before,  persisted  the  Insulted  in- 
dividual.    "  My  name  is  St.  Paul,  sir." 
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Derry  stared  a  moment  at  him  with  tipsy 
gravity,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  St.  Paul's 
identity,  then  hiccupped  forth  the  words — 

"  What,  are  you  the  man  who  wrote  two 
letters  to  Timothy  and  received  no  answer,  and 
left  your  portmanteau  and  writing-case  behind 
you — what  a  fool  you  must  be  ?" 

This  sally  was  hailed  by  a  fit  of  laughter,  in 
which  Saviile  and  Henry  involuntarily  joined, 
which  added  to  the  anger  of  St.  Paul,  who, 
tendering  his  card  to  Derry,  and  turning 
round  to  those  near  him,  said — 

"  I  call  you  to  bear  witness  of  the  insult  I 
have  received,  and  the  part  I  have  taken,"  and 
walked  majestically  away. 

Henry  and  Saviile  proceeded,  and  as  they 
reached  the  College  gates,  the  latter  took  his 
leave. 

The  following  morning  early,  Saviile  was 
awakened  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  door  ;  he 
drawled  out  a  sleepy  "  come    in,"  and  Lord 
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Derry  entered  bearing  evident  signs  of  his  last 
night's  debauch  in  his  countenance. 

"  Saville,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  disturb 
you  at  this  unseasonable  hour.  I  understand 
you  were  present  last  night  when  I  made  such 
an  ass  of  myself  in  the  street,  and  insulted  St. 
Paul.  "Will  you  be  my  friend  in  this  foolish 
atfair  ?" 

Saville  asked  him  how  the  matter 
stood  ? 

Derry  told  him  that  St.  Paul  insisted 
upon  an  ample  apology,  or  a  meeting  that 
morning. 

"  The  former  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
you  are  willing  to  make  ?"  said  Saville. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  What  do  you 
think  ?" 

Saville  advised  him  to  send  a  written 
apology. 

"  I  cannot  be  your  friend  upon  any  other 
conditions,  Derry,"  he  said,  "  and  I  assure 
yuu    if   I  had   acted   as   you    did  last    night, 
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under  the  influence  of  wine,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  act  as  I  propose.  Send  a  written 
apology  at  once — my  servant  shall  be  the 
bearer,  or  I  will  take  it  myself." 

Derry  sat  down  immediately,  wrote  and 
despatched  an  apology,  and  thus  the  matter 
ended. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


The  day  appointed  for  Ascot  Races  xvas 
ushered  in  by  a  morning  of  unusual  brilliaucy 
and  beauty.  The  sun  shone  in  its  full  splen- 
dour in  the  cloudless  sky,  a  shower  of  I'ain  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  drops  of  wet 
still  hung  in  spangles  upon  the  springing 
blades  of  grass  and  upon  the  leaves,  as  they 
quivered  and  rustled  in  the  air,  which  was 
loaded  with  the  perfume  of  the  bean  field,  the 
opening  blossoms  and  bursting  buds  of  the 
trccd.     The  birds  poured  their  song  from  every 
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tree,  and  the  short-lived  butterfly,  shaking  the 
dew  from  its  bright  wings,  fluttered  and  ca- 
reered from  flower  to  flower.  Everything  was, 
in  short,  very  beautiful  on  that  morning,  as 
the  two  friends,  Saville  and  Dormer,  were 
journeying  on  the  road  towards  Ascot  Heath, 
in  high  spirits  and  in  anxious  anticipation  of 
a  day  of  enjoyment. 

The  King  and  Queen  "  relying,"  as  the  cant 
phrase  has  it,  "  upon  the  loyalty  of  their  sub- 
jects," had  intimated  their  intention  of  being 
present  to  participate  in  the  amusements  of 
the  day,  and  with  these  powerful  inducements, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  attendance 
would  prove  unusually  numerous. 

The  demand  for  horses  was  unlimited. 
Every  quadruped  was  put  in  requisition 
— every  disposable  hack,  or  poster,  was  se- 
cured at  an  exorbitant  rate,  by  the  crowd  of 
expectants,  who  hurried  on  that  day  in  the 
direction  of  the  Heath.  At  an  early  hour,  the 
greatest  activity  and  animation  was  observable 
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on  the  main  road,  and  the  avenues  and  bye- 
roads  even  which  branched  off,  were  crowded 
with  carriages  of  every  description,  containing 
an  endless  variety  of  drivers  and  passengers. 

The  taverns  and  beer-shops  on  the  different 
hnes  were  crowded  with  the  hungry  and 
thirsty.  The  usual  trysting  places  of  the  curious 
were  crowded  with  spectators  and  various  were 
the  remarks  which  the  road-side  critics  passed 
on  the  persons,  dresses,  and  equipages  of  those 
who  formed  a  portion  of  the  cavalcade. 

When  Henry  and  Saville  reached  Windsor, 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  a  mass  of  car- 
riages, carts,  omnibuses,  equestrians  and  foot- 
people,  all  moving  covered  with  dust  and 
under  a  broiling  sun  in  the  direction  of  the 
race-course.  The  two  friends  stayed  a  few 
minutes  to  change  horses,  having  engaged  a 
pair  for  some  days  previous,  and  drove  through 
Windsor  Park  to  the  Heath,  which  they  reached 
in  sufficient  time  to  admit  of  obtaininsr  an 
eligible   place  for    their    carriage   before    the 
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course  was  cleared,  and  the  approach  of  the 
Royal  Cavalcade  was  proclaimed  by  the  diatant 
shouts  of  the  multitude. 

The  procession  passed  up  the  New  Mile  and 
along  the  course  to  the  Grand  Stand. 

First  came  the  Master  of  his  Majesty's  Buck 
Hounds  in  his  hunting  dress  and  Coat  of  Lin- 
coln Green,  followed  by  the  huntsman,  the 
deerkeepers  and  other  retainers.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  con- 
taining the  King  and  Queen,  who  bowed 
graciously  to  the  assembled  multitude,  then 
came  several  open  carriages  and  four,  and  low 
phaetons  containing  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Household,  and  the  visiters  at  the  castle  : 
among  the  latter  were  two  Cabinet  Ministers, 
who  appeared  as  if  sitting  on  thorns  the  while 
their  popularity  was  canvassed  by  the  by- 
standers, or  loudly  expressed  by  the  less  scru- 
pulous of  the  running  company  met  to  receive 
them. 

The    Ladies  of   the    Household   were    all 
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smiles  and  beauty.  The  Lords,  Gentlemen  and 
Grooms  in  Waiting,  dressed  in  the  Windsor 
Uniform,  looking,  as  they  smiled  unmeaningly 
upon  the  multitude,  like  promoted  twopenny- 
postmen. 

The  Royal  Cortege  arrived  at  the  stand 
prepared  for  their  reception,  the  King  and 
Queen  were  ushered  up  stairs  by  the  stewards 
and  presented  themselves  at  the  window  where 
they  again  acknowledged  with  most  gracious 
condescension  the  renewed  acclamations  of 
their  devoted  subjects. 

The  hubbub  soon  subsided — royalty  was 
forgotten,  save  when  an  occasional  group  made 
their  way  up  to  the  Stand,  and  under  their 
breath  enquired  "  is  that  the  Queen  ? — how 
ill  she  looks!"  Then  having  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  king  and  queen  M-crc  real  flesh 
and  blood,  they  walked  away  again  infinitely 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  lloyal  Family 
were  very  much  like  other  mortals,  with  the 
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exception  of  being,  if  anything,  more  ordinary 
looking. 

The  course  was  now  one  mass  of  moving 
heads  in  every  direction  and  in  the  full  tide 
and  height  of  its  gaiety.  The  sun  dazzling 
and  high  in  the  sky,  the  gaudy  colour  of  the 
tent  tops,  the  fluttering  flags  and  the  gay 
attire  of  the  pedestrians,  and  of  those  seated 
in  and  upon  the  carriages  shone  forth  in  their 
gaudiest  hues.  A  cry  was  raised  of  "  clear 
the  course,  there,"  and  exclamations  were  heard 
in  all  direction  to  the  following  eflPect  : 

"  Oh  dear,  where  is  my  card  ? — oh,  here  it 
is — now  the  great  race  is  going  to  be  run — 
this  race  is  for  the  cup — how  I  should  like  to 
see  the  cup." 

Lotteries  were  made  and  drawn  with  all  ex- 
pedition. 

"  I  have  got  the  favorite — twelve  to  one — 
six  to  one — nine  to  two — sixteen  to  three — 
done— done — done  !" 
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"  There,  they're  off — here  they  come — dear 
me,  they  look  like  puppets." 

"  Very  diminutive,  don't  they  ?  —  here 
they  are — blue,  green,  buflf,  yellow,  black, 
brown  and  pink  ;  brown  and  pink  is  mine- 
white  harlequin,  red,  brown  and  pink  is  win- 
ning— no  white — where  is  brown  and  pink — 
red  wins — red  wins." 

"  Sir,  I  wish  you  would  stand  off  our  car- 
riage wheels— -it  is  impossible  to  see  throuo-h 
your  head." 

"  Here  they  are — how  many  more  times 
round  ?" 

"  Times  round  ?— why,  bless  your  innocent 
face  it's  all  over." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  I  wish  I  had  never  come 
— call  that  a  race  for  a  cup.  And  after  being 
almost  stifled  with  dust,  and  spoiling  all  our 
best  bonnets  and  shawls — it  is  a  regular  hoax." 

The  crowd  on  either  side  of  the  course 
closed  in,  the  ladies  alighting  from  their  car- 
riages, or  descending  from  the  stand,  prome- 
naded up  and  down  the  course  leaning  upon 
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the  arms  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  friends  or 
lovers,  imparting  a  fresh  liveliness  to  the  scene 
which  is  again  all  busy  movement. 

Here  a  group  is  collected  round  a  thimble- 
rigger  who  is  following  with    apparent   suc- 
cess his   time — honoured   avocations,  with  his 
confederates  beside  him  dressed  in  white  coats 
and  top    boots  endeavouring  to   induce  some 
luckless     greenhorn    to   stake   his    last     shil- 
ling by  loud  and  pretended  play  and  large  ap- 
parent  winnings  —  and  there    another    group 
was  widening  around  some   initerant  juggler 
or    comic  t^ongster,   who  was    jumping     Jim 
Crow  in  humble  imitation  and  broad   carica- 
ture of  the   matchless  original.       Then   there 
were  the  gambling  booths   in  plentiful  array, 
with  their  garish  hangings  of  blue   and   red 
stripes  flapping  in  the  wind  ;    carpeted  ground 
and  liveried  servants.     The  interior  fitted  up 
with  tables  in  every  direction  for  the  purposes 
of  play,    and  crowded   with  players  and  idle 
lookers  on,    and   intensely   hot.      There   was 
rouge    ct   noir — French    hazard — roulette   and 
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every   other  variety   of  game   of    chance    to 
play  at. 

It  was  into  one  of  these  booths  that  Henry 
Dormer  lounged  after  having  made  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  carriage  of  the  Wenmans.  There 
were  different  characters  of  players  staking 
their  money  beside  the  table  allotted  to  rouge 
et  noir — principally  young  men  who  appeared 
careless  whether  they  lost  or  won,  staking  small 
sums,  and  as  they  saw  their  one  or  two  half-crown 
pieces  swept  away  by  the  banker,  left  the  table 
and  walked  out  of  the  tent  or  became  spec- 
tators only  of  the  game. 

There  was  another  class  of  players  who 
stood  by  and  staked  their  money  freely  at 
every  roll  of  the  ball,  but  they  did  so  deliber- 
ately and  with  a  business-like  seriousness,  and 
with  an  air  which  at  once  convinced  the  beholder 
that  they  were  used  to  it.  One  of  these  who 
appeared  much  younger  than  the  rest  parti- 
cularly attracted  Henry's  notice,  lor  he  thought 
he  recognised  Smith. 

VOL    I.  I 
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The  press  round  the  table  prevented  his 
approaching  nearer  for  some  minutes,  but  when 
a  slight  movement  enabled  him  to  do  so,  he 
perceived  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken,  for 
it  was  Smith. 

A  heap  of  half-crowns  lay  before  him 
interspersed  with  sovereigns — in  his  left  hand 
he  held  some  crumpled  bank  notes  — 
calm  and  collected  he  was  staking  his 
money  largely  and  freely  and  was  winning 
—  he  did  not  turn  round,  and  not  caring 
to  interrupt  him,  and  also  hearing  at  the 
moment  the  saddling  bell  ring  Henry  altered  his 
course,  and  turning  from  the  booth,  hastened 
back  to  Saville's  carriage  and  thought  for  the 
time,  no  more  of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed. 

The  course  was  again  cleared  for  a  race, 
which  came  off  in  heats,  after  which,  the 
clattering  of  knives  and  forks  was  heard  ; 
champaign  corks  flew  ;  thimble-rigging  was 
resumed.     The  troop  of  mendicants,  seemingly 
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in  the  last  state  of  destitution  and  exhaustion, 
but  who  had  too  probably  walked  the  distance 
between  the  course  and  the  metropolis,  having 
been,  the  night  previous,  pursuing,  in  the 
streets  and  squares  of  London,  the  same  call- 
ing, were  crowding  round  the  carriages.  The 
fortune-telling  gipsies,  were  insidiously 
making  their  way  between  the  lines  of  car- 
riages, singling  out  as  their  easy  prey  a  pair 
of  incipient  lovers,  and  some  such  expressions  as 
the  following  were  bandied  about  among  the 
cockney  crowd. 

"  Come,  let  us  have  a  bit  of  lunch — I'm  as 
hungry  again  as  if  I  hadn't  had  a  bit  to- 
day." 

"  Joseph,  what  are  you  staring  at — why  don't 
you  make  haste  and  hand  in  the  hamper  this 
way  ?  we  shall  never  have  anything  to-day." 

"  Pa,  if  Joseph  do  stir  at  this  'orrid  slow  rate. 
Oh  Lor,  the  bottom's  out  and  every  bit  of 
meat  and  drink,  knives,  forks,  plates  and  all 
gone." 

•'  Good  heavens  and  lawk-a-me  !    and  I  told 
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you  to  keep  your  eyes  upon  the  hamper,  didn't 
I,  you  lout  ?" 

*'  So  I  did,  sir,  upon  [the  top  of  it,  but  I 
did  not  dream  of  their  taking  the  bottom 
out." 

The  royal  procession  was  again  seen  passing 
down  the  course  on  their  return  to  the  castle, 
and  disappeared  in  the  same  order  in  which  it 
had  arrived. 

The  departure  of  the  King  and  Queen 
was  the  signal  for  commencing  a  move,  and  the 
numerous  carriages  were  being  made  ready  to 
leave  the  place — few  cared  to  witness  the  last 
race  which  was  about  to  come  off,  and 
the  same  moving  mass  of  vehicles,  horsemen, 
and  pedestrians,  as  the  morning  brought 
to  the  heath,  were  hastening  in  disorder  from 
it. 

"  Oh  lawk  !    what  a   stodge    of  carriages," 
exclaimed  one. 

"  Do   you   see  where   you  are  driving  to, 
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sir  ?"  shouted  another,  "  You  have  smashed 
my  panels,  sir — I  insist'  upon  receiving  com- 
pensation for  the  damage,  sir  !"^ 

"  Take  my  card  and  be  d d." 

"  Dear  me,  how  funnily  that  gentleman 
does  ride  —  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
him  ?"  exclaimed  one  city  Miss. 

"  Lor'  Pa,  that  gentleman's  'orrid  'orse  put 
his  nose  into  my  bonnet  as  I  was  turning 
round  to  see  if  Villiam  Vhite  was  coming  on 
his  crop-eared  grey."  said  another. 

"  I'm  sure  we  shall  never  get  oiF  the  course 
alive.  I  am  quite  certain  that  gentleman  is 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  drive — oh  dear,  I  feel  so 
'aterical — will  nobody — why  docs  not  some 
one  knock  him  off  the  box,"  screamed  a  third 
while  the  trio  exclaimed. 

"  Oh  lawk — oh  mercies  and  heavcnlies — oh 
for  'cavens  sake  !  look  at  them  'orrid  'orses  !" 

"  Stop  thief  !  Fib  him,"  shouted  the  mob 
in  pursuit  of  a  light  fingered  gent. 

<'  Oh    dear,    going    home    is    worse    than 
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coming  —It  is  ten  to  one  if  ever  we  get  back 
to  Gracechurch-Street  alive  — I  wish  we  had 
never  left  it— you  won't  catch  me  coming  to  see 
a  golden  cup  run  for  again,  mind  ye." 

Such  were  the  expressions  which  met  the 
ear  on  every  side  from  the  pedestrians,  eques- 
trians, and  inmates  of  the  various  hired  con- 
veyances, or  from  the  "  chaises"  of  the 
Cits  which  were  now  scrambling,  and 
jolting  off  the  course — happy,  perhaps,  for 
those  who  could  give  vent  to  such  expressions, 
happier  far  than  those  who  sat  in  luxurious 
carriages,  scringing  their  toes  up  and  clasping 
their  hands  convulsively  together  at  every  hair- 
breadth escape  from  annihilati(m,  as  the  pos- 
tilions emulous  of  each  other's  off-hand  style 
of  driving,  pushed  their  horses  at  full  speed 
through  the  crowd,  regardless  of  the  safety  of 
the  vehicle  freighted  with  frail  perishable  mor- 
ality behind  them. 

Saville  and  Henry  were  compelled  to  mingle 
in  the  thickest  of  the  first  rush  for  the  main 
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road,  in  order  to  reach  Oxford   in  reasonable 
time  the  same  night. 

There  was  such  jostling,  and  pushing,  and 
prancing  of  horses,  and  then  the  tipsiest  man 
of  every  party  seemed  entrusted  with  the 
reins — once  off  the  heath,  the  main  road  was 
tolerably  clear,  and  they  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed at  a  foot's  pace  for  a  few  miles,  but  fur- 
ther on  again,  obstructions  appeared. 

There  was  a  turnpike  to  pass  through,  and 
endless  altercations  with  the  keeper. 

"■  Ticket,  sir — got  a  ticket,  sir  ?" 

"  No— I've— lost  it." 

"  A  shilling  then,  sir  ?'* 

"  I've  paid  you  once  before  to-day,  ray 
good  man — I  passed  through  this  morning — 
don't  you  know  me  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so — I  know  you  ! — that 
won't  do—the  old  tale —  catch  a  weasel  asleep, 
eh  ?  No — no,  that's  what  all  you  sporting 
gents  say  —  shilling,  sir  ?  Come,  I  can't 
suficr  other  carriages  to  be  incommoded  for 
your  trap." 
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"  Insolent  feller  !  I'lll  have  you  up  before 
the  Lord  Mayor — or  my  name's  not  what  it 
is — serve  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  London 
like  this  ?" 

"  We've  no  Lord  Mayor  here,  sir.  Come, 
move  on." 

"  Hallo,  old  Snuffy — have  they  taken  all 
the  change  out  of  you  ?" 

''  Well,  I'll  pay  you  again — but  bless  my 
heart,  my  purse  is  gone — somebody  has  stolen 
my  purse,    and    my  watch." 

"  Move  on  there,  will  you,  sir — be  kind 
enough,  or  my  horse  will  spoil  some  of  your 
countenances." 

"  Well,  stop  a  moment — will  anybody  lend 
me  a  shilling." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — I  wish  you  may  get  it ! — 
does  your  mother  know  you're  out.  Leave 
your  hat,  it's  a  shocking  bad  one  !" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must,  and  call  for  it  to- 
morrow. You  shall  smart  for  this,  my  fine 
feller — my  name's  not  Flat,"    and  the  citizen's 
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'  chaise'  moved  forward  followed  by  Saville  and 
Henry. 

Many  were  the  fervent  ejaculations  uttered 
by  the  fair  partakers  in  that  day's  entertainment 
as  they  were  whirled  along  with  desperate  speed. 
And  "  oh  how  I  wish  I  was  one  of  those 
ladies  in  that  window,  or  even  one  of  the  ser- 
vant girls  giggling  behind  the  garden  wall," 
was  a  feeling  experienced  by  many  who  held 
nervously  by  the  sides  of  the  swinging 
vehicle  in  which  they  were  seated,  and  which 
apparently  had  caught  the  drunken  infection 
of  the  postboys. 

The  day,  as  all  such  days  must,  drew  to  a 
close.  It  was  not  wanting  in  those  incidents 
which  must  always  arise  from  the  assembling 
together  of  so  many  thousands  in  so  many 
styles  of  equipages  under  the  guidance  of  so 
many  different  drivers  and  drawn  by  such  an 
endless  variety  of  cattle  ;  but  there  were  no 
accidents  of  a  serious  nature — everything 
passed  off  delightfully,  as  the  newspapers 
I  5 
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would  say,  notwithstanding  the  heat  and  the 
dust,  and  though  much  that  was  taken  in  good 
part  in  the  morning  when  pleasure  was  expec- 
tant, and  when  a  large  stock  of  good  feeling 
was  bottled  up,  was  wisely  suppressed  by  the 
Avitty,  or  uttered  sotto  voce  for  fear  of  excit- 
ing the  passions  of  those  who  had  passed  the 
rubicon- --there  was  no  lack  of  that  good 
humour  to  the  last,  which  an  English  multi- 
tude generally  bring  with  them  upon  such  oc- 
casions. 

How  many  days  like  the  past,  heralded  in  with 
mirth,  end  in  depression  or  misery — how 
many  a  sleepless  pillow  is  wet  with  the  tears  of 
repentance,  and  how  many  a  bosom  is  torn 
with  the  pangs  of  remorse  for  the  commission 
of  acts  to  which  such  days  tempt.  The  feelings 
of  anger,  of  resentment,  and  of  despair 
take  root,  and  rankling  turn  the  prospects  of 
the  future  into  a  dreary  and  blank  waste. 
Too  many,  on  the  nights  which  succeed  such 
days,    with    their    blood     boiling     and     their 
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• 

brains  on  fire,  reeking  with  the  steams  of 
dissipation,  hurry  into  the  free  and  wholesome 
air,  which  blowing  coolly  upon  the  feverish 
head  seem  to  be  laden  with  remorse  for  time  mis- 
spent and  opportunities  neglected,  and  unable 
to  support  themselves  under  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  dark  future  which  must  come 
coupled  with  so  much  misery,  blindly 
rush,  by   their   own    rash  act,  into    eternity. 
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CHAPTER    Xni. 


Saville  and  Henry  reached  college  at  a  late 
hour  free  from  all  accidents  and  save  the  disap- 
pointment which  Henry  had  felt  at  the  ab- 
sence of  Lady  Emily,  the  retrospect  of  their 
day's  excursion  was  pleasurable.  The 
anxiety  which  he  felt  on  her  account  was 
of  short  duration,  for,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  received  a  letter  telling  him  that 
her  father  had  been    seized    with     an    attack 
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of  the  gout,  which  had  again  disabled  him, 
and  the  project  of  attending  the  races  was 
abandoned. 

"  Smith,"  said  Dormer,  as  Henry  met  the 
former  a  few  days  subsequent  to  that  spent 
at  Ascot,  "  I  saw  you  on  the  Heath,  more 
than  once,  without  your  seeing  me?  I 
lounged  into  one  of  the  countless  gaming 
booths,  and  saw  you  playing — did  you  win  ?" 

Smith  looked  stedfastly  at  Harry  as  he  re- 
plied, and  there  was  an  air  of  mortification  ap- 
parent in  his  manner  for,  an  instant,  as  he 
said — 

"  I  always  stake  a  few  hall-crowns  at  rouge 
et  noir  or  roulette.  I  feel  so  grave  on  a  race- 
course after  the  first  hour  or  two,  and  nobody 
has  the  charity  to  relieve  one's  ennui  by  re- 
turning home  before  the  races  have  come  off. 
Dine  with  rac  to-day,  Dormer,  will  you  ?"  he 
added  in  the  same  breath  ;  "  we  shall  be  sepa- 
rated ere  long." 
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Henry  assented,  and  they  dined  together  in 
company  with  several  of  Smith's  associates. 
The  party  was  more  numerous  than  usual. 
Their  host  was  as  entertaining  as  ever, 
though  he  complained  of  feeling  ill,  and  drank 
little  wine. 

The  majority  of  the  party  separated  early, 
Dormer,  Smith,  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends 
were  the  lingerers.  The  latter  lounged  indo- 
lently in  the  easy  chairs  apparently  asleep, 
while  Dormer  and  Smith  were  conversing 
together  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

"  Come,  Smith,"  at  length  said  one,  at  the 
same  time  stretching  himself.  "  Let  us  have 
a  quiet  game  at  whist." 

"  I  had  rather  be  excused,"  said  Smith, 
"  I  do  not  understand  the  game  sufficiently  to 
play  for  high  stakes,  and  I  know  you  don't 
like  playing  for  small  ones." 

"  Play  for  what  stakes  you  like,  my  dear 
fellow,"    rejoined    the    first    speaker,    "  but 
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let  US  do  soraethinjy  to  wile  away  an  hour 
or  two." 

Smith  shrugfijed  his  shoulders,  looking  signi- 
ficantly at  Henry  Dormer,  as  he  said  to  him — 
"  what  a  bore." 

The  card-table  was  drawn  out,  Henry  ap- 
proached the  party  assembled  round  it. 
Smith  opened  a  pack  of  cards — "  one, 
two  —  there  arc  five  of  us,"  he  said  — 
*'  pray  release  me.  Come,  Dormer,"  he 
added,  as  he  pushed  Henry  forward. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
Henry,  as  he  passed,  and  throwing  him- 
8elf  into  an  arm-chair,  seemed  to  sleep 
soundly  ;  but  there  was  not  a  muscle  moved  in 
Henry  Dormer's  face  that  he  failed  to  see,  not 
a  gesture  that  was  lost  upon  him,  not  a  word 
spoken  but  reached  his  ear.  Henry  had  era- 
barked  with  intercbt  in  the  game — his  former 
resolutions  were  forgotten,  and  the  scruples 
which  he  had  at  first  entertained  at  playing 
for  stakes  which  he  considered  high,  had  dia- 
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appeared  ;  he  found  himself  winning  ;  rubber 
succeeded  rubber  in  quick  succession  ;  the  luck 
had  not  once  fluctuated  against  Hcnrj  ;    from 
the   commencement   one   or  two   long-necked 
bottles,  glasses,  plates,  knives,  and  forks  stood 
upon  a  table   beside  the  players.     Now  Dor- 
mer's  face   was  flushed  ;    the   eager,  anxious 
expression   of  his   countenance  betrayed   that 
he  was  no  longer  at  his  ease — luck  had  changed 
sides.  His  partner  and  himself  had  taken  up  bad 
cards  several  successive  deals,  and  they  were 
losing.     They  played  till  long  after  midnight, 
but  Henry's  good  luck  did  not  return,  and  when 
the  party  at  length  broke  up,  in  consequence 
of  Smith's  interference,  Henry  found  himself 
a  loser  to  a  very  great  extent.     The  sum  he 
had  lost  was  much  larger  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  very  much  larger  than  he  was  able 
to  pay  without  applying  to  his  father.    Hastily 
saying   good  night,  he  gained  the  street,  and 
with  hurried  footsteps,  agitated  by  a  thousand 
painful     misgivings,     proceeded    towards     his 
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college,  encreasing  each  step  he  took  his  rate 
of  walking,  till  at  length  he  ran  along  the 
silent  and  deserted  pavement,  as  if  in  the 
vain  hope  of  leaving  his  thoughts  behind  him. 
Reaching  his  rooms,  locking  the  door,  without 
removing  his  clothes,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  bed- 
clothes. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  after  Henry- 
Dormer  before  Smith  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
joined  his  confederates  in  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
in  congratulations  at  the  success  they  had 
met  with.  Dormer  was  their  debtor,  and 
having  well  sifted  his  character  and  means, 
they  were  confident  that  the  money  he  owed 
them  might  be  calculated  upon  as  secure. 
Immediately  they  separated  for  the  night, 
and  Smith  was  left  alone  to  reflect,  if 
that  were  possible,  upon  the  baseness  of  his 
conduct.  If  his  heart  had  not  been  hardened 
against  every  better  feeling,  his  thoughts  must 
have  cost  him  many  a   sleepless  hour  ;  he  had 
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betrayeJ  many  into  the  trammels  of  play,  but 
lie  had  never  before  acted  with  the  duplicity 
by  which  he  had  encompassed  Henry  Dormer. 
His  motives  for  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued in  this  instance  towards  Henry — the 
man  whom  he  professed  to  befriend  were 
two-fold.  One  was  the  love  of  gain ;  but 
this  was  subservient  to  the  other,  which  was 
a  thirst  for  revenge.  He  imagined  that 
Henry  Dormer  had  supplanted  him,  in  the 
affections  of  Emily  Graham  —  he  thought 
but  for  Henry  she  would  have  been  his  ; 
to  be  revenged  upon  Henry  would  be  sweet, 
but  doubly  sweet  to  wound,  by  the  same 
blow,  the  feelings  of  Emily.  She  had 
met  his  advances,  even  towards  friendship, 
with  an  indifference  which  his  really  win- 
ning manners  and  unobtrusive  attentions  at 
first  softened,  and  eventually  subdued  ; 
his  vanity  led  him  to  interpret  her 
confiding  manner  towards  him  into  love, 
and    when   he    made    proposals,    which    were 
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received     with     Burprise    by  Emily,  and    re- 
jected  with   firmness.      Smith  could  ill  bring 
his  mind  to  brook  the  rebuff  he  so  well  me- 
rited.    His  first  impulse  was  to  abandon  alto- 
gether the  society  of  the  AVenmans,  but  his  love, 
if  it  deserved  the   name,  was  turned  to  hate, 
and  he  made  a  vow  to  work   out    his   revenge. 
His  visits  were,   therefore,    not   discontinued 
though    they    were    made    less     frequently  ; 
his  manners,  when   in  company  with  Emily, 
were  those   of   a    respectful,   though  hopeless 
admirer  ;  he  seemed,  (and  Emily  believed  him 
sincere,)  to  feel  deeply  ;  nay,  she  almost  pitied 
him,  though  she  still  felt  she  could  never  love 
him  ;  he  desisted  from  his  former  attentions, 
but  he  was  ever  dwelling  upon  the  words  that 
fell  from  her  lip?,  and  withdrawing  himself  to 
a  distance   from   the   place   she    occupied,  he 
would  watch  her  v.ith  such  earnestness   as  it 
was    Impossible     she    could    fail    to    notice  ; 
when  she  turned  towards  him,  he  would  start 
as  it  were  from  a  reverie,  and  joining  some 
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group,  enter  into  conversation  with  apparent 
gaiety  and  recklessness,  watching  narrowly  the 
while  the  effect  produced  upon  his  intended 
victim.  She  sighed  sometimes,  and  a  shade  of 
seriousness  would  pass  over  her  countenance  as 
she  saw  these  outbreaks  of  unnatural  gaiety, 
for  she  could  not  contemplate  without  sorrow 
that  she  was  causing  uneasiness  to  another, 
which  she  could  not  alleviate  without  the 
sacrifice  of  her  own  happiness.  Smith's  quick 
and  experienced  eye  caught  these  symptoms  of 
relenting,  and  his  hopes  were  strengthened  ; 
he  had  never  yet  failed  when  he  had  wished 
to  win— he  would  win  the  heart  of  Emily — 
force  her  to  confess  its  weakness,  and  then 
spurn  her  from  him. 

But  more  easy  and  more  certain  means  pre- 
sented themselves.  Henry  Dormer  arrived  at 
Oxford,  and  at  once  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Wenmans.  The  mutual 
interest  evinced  by  Henry  and  Emily  did  not 
pass  unnoticed,  and   he  .resolved,  independent 
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of  his  mercenary  views,  to  win  his  confidence. 
How  he  succeeded,  upon  the  strength  of  their 
former  acquaintance  at  Eton  has  been  seen.  At 
length  the  account  of  Henry's  engagement  with 
Emily  Graham  was  hailed  by  him  with  delight. 
He  well  knew  the  abhorrence  Lord  Wen  man 
entertained  of  gaming — he  had  heard  him  say 
that  he  had  rather  follow  his  daughter  to  the 
grave  tlian  consent  to  her  marriage  with  a 
gamester  ;  his  exertions  were  redoubled, 
his  aim  was  directed  in  order  to  draw 
Henry  into  play ;  he  cared  not  if  he  indulged 
deeply  in  play,  it  would  suit  his  purpose  equally 
well  if  he  did  not,  for  what  was  not  borne  out 
by  facts,  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation 
would  effect ;  his  tale  needed  but  the  semblance 
of  truth.  Once  raise  a  doubt  prejudicial  to 
Henry  and  his  work  was  well  nigh 
accomplished,  for  he  thought,  "  that  he 
who  begins  has  hali"  finished."  His 
first  essay  succeeded    even    beyond  his   most 
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sanguine  expectations,  Dormar  not  only  played 
but  played  with  an  earnestness  and  interest 
that  satisfied  Smith  the  love  of  play  was  inhe- 
rent in  his  nature. 

His  hopes  were  all  but  realised  ;  he  felt  sure 
of  having  it  in  his  power  to  wound  Emily 
Graham  in  the  tenderest  point,  for  it  was  an 
easy  task  to  make  Lord  Wenman  acquainted 
with  Henry's  practices. 

Upon  the  night  of  Henry's  losses ;  Smith's 
countenance  reflected  the  union  of  every 
evil  and  violent  passion,  it  was  at  one  moment 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  demoniac 
cunning,  and  at  another  shaded  with  a 
gloomy      and       sad       expression.  Pacing 

his  room  ;  he  ejaculated,  I  shall  be 
revenged;  how  the  proud  minx  shall  be 
humbled ;  but  now  will  she  know  that  I 
am  instrumental  in  causing  her  unhappiness, 
for  without  such  knowledge  my  revenge  is  in- 
complete ;  still  she  must  not  know  all ;  I  would 
not  have  her  despise  me,  although  I  hate — no, 
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not  hate  her.  Curses  on  Henry  Dormer,  how  I 
I  loathe  the  very  sight  of  his  virtuous  face ; 
but  for  him — but  no  matter.  I  must  trust  to 
time.  There  are  hundreds  fairer  than  Emily, 
more  rich — and  less  coy — aye  thousands  who 
v.ould  accept  the  offer  she  rejects. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


When  Henry  Dormer  awoke  the  following 
morning  from  the  short  and  fevered  sleep 
which  had  overcome  him,  the  light  was  peeping 
through  the  window  curtains,  and  the-sparrows 
chirrupping  cheerfully  around  the  windows, 
and  upon  the  caves  of  the  building.  His  face 
was  pale — his  eyes  bloodshot — his  hair  and 
dress  in  disorder — his  thoughts  in  bewilder- 
ment and  confusion.  The  past  night  seemed 
a  week  ago,  and  the    events  of  the   few  last 
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weeks  of  his  life  mingled  themselves  up  into 
one  unintelligible  and  senseless  whirl,  and  over 
all  that  dreamy  consciousness  and  foreboding 
of  impending  evil  which  weighs  down  tlie 
spirits  when  trying  positions  and  difficulties 
come  upon  us. 

After  collecting  his  thoughts,  with  that 
settled  resolution  and  steadiness  of  purpose  to 
which  extreme  circums^tances  so  often  give  birth, 
Henry  determined  upon  seeking  his  father 
forthwith,  and  disclosing  to  him  the  position  to 
which  he  had  reduced  himself.  He  had 
scarcely  formed  the  above  resolution  of  going 
immediately  to  his  father,  when  the  door  of 
liis  room  opened,  and  Saville  entered 
with  a  light  step,  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed look  of  cheerfulness,  but  at  sight 
of  Henry  his  countenance  fell,  and  he. 
stood  fur  an  instant  as  if  transfixed  to  the 
spot. 

"Good   God!    Dormer,"   he    at   length    cx- 

VOL.    I.  K 
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claimed,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  be- 
fallen you  ?" 

Henry  was  silent. 

A  sudden  light  flashed  upon  Saville's  mind, 
and  the  colour  which  had  mounted  to  his  face 
as  quickly  left  it. 

"  Dormer,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been  play- 
ing, and  have  lost." 

Henry  gave  a  convulsive  sigh,  and  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  faintly  uttered  the  words 
which  confirmed  the  fears  of  his  friend. 

"  I  have  lost  more  than  I  am  able  to 
pay." 

Saville  regarded  him  in  silence — after  a 
pause,  he  said, 

'*  I  do  not  wish  to  add  bitterness  to  what  I 
know  you  must  be  suffering  —  my  re- 
proaches indeed  were  useless  now.  Would  that 
you  had  confided  in  me  as  your  friend — per- 
haps this  might  have  been  spared  us !" 

Saville  drew  forth  a  letter,  as  he  resumed, 
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"I  have  this  morning  received  this  letter  with 
which  I  was  hastening  to  you,  in  order  to  hear 
from  your  own  lips  before  I  replied  to  it,  an 
indignant  refutation  of  the  charo;e  contained 
against  you.  I  scarce  deemed  it  necessary. 
Would  to  God  I  had  acted  on  my  first  im- 
pulse on  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  I  should 
then  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  being 
instrumental  in  adding  to  your  present  embar- 
rassing situation. 

Henry  regarded  him  as  he  spoke  with 
fixed  and  breathless  earnestness,  and  mechani- 
cally put  out  his  hand  to  take  the  letter 
which  Saville  tendered.  Instantly,  upon 
opening  it,  he  caught  sight  of  the  signature  ap- 
pended to  it,  in  the  well  known  handwriting  of 
Lord  Wenman.  With  trembling  hand  he  held 
the  letter,  while  he  read  tlie  following  words, 
addressed  to  Saville  by  Lord  \\  cnman  :  — 

*'  My  deau  Saville, 

"  You  are  well  aware 
of  tlie  engagement  which,    with   my  sanction, 
K  ;5 
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has  subsisted  between  my  daughter  and  Henry 
Dormer.  For  some  weeks  past  rumours  have 
reached  me  that  Dormer  is  addicted  to  gaming. 
In  the  first  instance,  I  disregarded  altogether 
these  reports,  supposing  them  to  be  mere  idle 
rumours,  such  as  are  frequently  circulated  by 
the  ignorant  or  designing. 

"  The  opinion  I  had  formed  of  Dormer's 
character,  founded  upon  my  own  observation 
of  the  habits  of  the  man  to  whom  I  was 
about  to  entrust  the  happiness  of  my  child, 
confirmed  me  in  this  belief ;  but  I  have  more 
recently  received  a  communication,  from  a 
source  the  authenticity  of  which,  I  cannot 
wholly  discredit. 

"  I  know  you  are  as  innocent  of  falsehood 
and  deceit,  as  you  are  incapable  of  inflicting 
pain  upon  your  friend  unnecessarily  ;  I  there- 
fore write  to  you,  upon  whom  [  hold  the 
claims  of  relationship,  to  ask  whether  or  not, 
to  the  best  of  your  belief,  the  reports  in  ques- 
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tlon  can  be  supported  by  facts,  or  are  wholly 
without  foundation. 

"  You  have  heard  me  express  my  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  gaming  ;  it  is  a  vice  which, 
when  once  taken  root,  is  seldom  eradicated, 
and  by  giving  my  consent  knowingly  to  the 
union  of  my  daughter  with  a  gambler,  I  should 
consider  myself  as  sanctioning  a  step  that 
must  inevitably  lead  to  her  misery. 

"  I  shall  await  your  reply  with  the  deepest 
anxiety." 

As  Henry  concluded  reading,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Ke-foldlng  the  letter,  he  handed 
it  to  Saville. 

"  I  am,  indeed,  miserable,"  he  said,  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  "  Last  night  I 
thought  ray  misery  could  not  be  exceeded,  but 
now" — he  paused  an  instant — "  now,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  never,  fruni  this  moment,  God  be 
my  witness,  will  I  pipy  again,  so  long  as  I 
live." 

After  a  pause  of  deep  agitation,  he  resumed 
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speaking,  giving  Saville  a  detailed  account 
of  all  that  had  passed  relative  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  playing,  and  how  it  had 
crept  upon  him  until  he  had  been  led  into  his 
present  difficulty. 

"  You  must  communicate,"  he  said,  .when 
he  had  concluded  his  narrative,  "  what  I  have 
now  told  you.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  conceal 
the  truth,  or  to  palliate  my  fault.  You  will 
be  the  unwilling  instrument  of  sealing  my  un- 
happiness,  for  I  feel,  from  the  tone  of  this  letter, 
nay,  my  own  conscience  tells  me,  that  the  en- 
gagement between  Emily  and  myself  is  vir- 
tually at  an  end.  Do  not  attempt  any  excuses 
for  my  conduct ;  I  wish  the  future  alone  to 
speak  for  me,  and  by  the  future  Lord  Wenman 
must  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sorrow  ;  by 
that  he  must  also  judge  whether  I  can  ever 
again  be  worthy  of  his  daughter.  I  must  now 
go  to  my  father." 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  Saville,  who  said,  as 
he  took  it — 
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**  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  Dormer." 
"  God  bless  you,  and  thank  you,"  rejoined 
Henry,  and  grasping  Saville's  hand  convul- 
sively, he  hurried  from  the  room,  and  was 
soon  riding  at  full  speed  in  the  direction 
of  his  home.  Saville  returned  to  his  own 
room,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  sat  down  to 
write  a  reply  to  Lord  Wenman  ;  he  stated 
the  circumstances  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  for  the  first  time  that  morning  ; 
he  gave  a  vivid  description  of  Henry's  distress, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  he  would  for  ever  renounce  a 
habit  which  was  evidently  more  the  result  of 
accident  and  unguardedness,  than  of  any  de- 
liberate love  of  play,  and  as  such,  he  trusted 
Lord  Wenman  would  think  it  would  more 
easily  be  laid  aside.  Having  despatched  this 
letter,  he  sat  down  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
bable result  of  his  friend's  conduct.  lie,  too, 
like  Henry,  was  impressed  with  a  conviction 
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that  Lord  Wenman  would  break  off  the  en- 
gagement between  Henry  and  his  daughter, 
and  as  he  thought  of  the  misery  that  such  an 
event  would  occasion  to  his  friend,  and  which 
he  thought,  with  more  watchfulness  on  his 
part,  might  have  been  avoided,  he  re- 
proached himself  for  his  neglect,  which  was, 
in  reality,  fully  excused  by  his  application  to 
his  studies,  and  he  thought  of  a  thousand 
projects  by  which  he  could  reinstate  Henry  in 
Lord  Wenman's  good  opinion,  and  restore  him 
to  happiness  once  more. 

Henry's  approach  across  his  father's  park 
was  first  noticed  by  his  youngest  sister.  Seeing 
the  rate  at  which  he  was  riding,  and  perceiving 
the  distressed  and  heated  condition  of  his 
horse,  she  judged  that  something  had  happened 
to  occasion  this  unexpected  visit.  She  felt  in- 
capable of  action,  and  stood  rapidly  revolving 
in  her  mind  every  calamity  that  it  was  possible 
could    have    befallen    him.      He,   meanwhile 
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reached  the  stables,  and  leaving  his  horse  at 
the  entrance  of  the  yard  to  take  its  own  course, 
hurried  forward  to  the  house. 

The  agitation  of  the  previous  night  and  fol- 
lowing morning  ;  the  absence  of  refreshing 
sleep,  and  want  of  nourishment,  combined  with 
the  rapid  rate  at  which  he  had  ridden,  had 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  debility  bordering 
upon  exhaustion  :  he  staggered  rather  than 
walked  across  the  hall,  to  his  father's  sitting- 
room,  looking  more  like  one  risen  from  the 
grave,  than  a  living  being  ;  he  burst  open  the 
door,  and  on  beholding  his  father,  who  looked 
up  surprised,  at  this  sudden  and  unexpected  in- 
terruption— he  stood  a  moment — his  brain  was 
in  a  whirl — a  dizziness  seized  him  ;  gasping 
forth  the  words,  "  Forgive  me  !"  he  staggered 
a  step,  and  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor  at  his 
father's  feet.  "When  consciousness  returned, 
his  eyes  opened  upon  his  father  and  sisters, 
who  were  hanging  over  him  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  aud  tlie  deepest   anxiety  in  their  faces  ; 
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all  seemed  to  him  like  a  troubled  dream  ;  once 
restored,  he  was  not  long  in  communicating 
to  them  the  cause  of  his  un looked  for  arrival. 

Grieved  as  they  were  by  the  announcement, 
Henry's  deep  sorrow,  his  evident  contrition,  of 
vphich  the  agitation  that  had  alarmed  them  was 
a  sign  not  to  be  mistaken,  tended  much  to 
lessen  their  uneasiness,  and  then  they  almost  felt 
relieved  on  hearing  the  truth  ;  his  appearance — 
his  agitation — had  given  cause  for  their  fears 
which,  during  his  insensibility,  had  been  great. 
There  is,  too,  a  relief  in  certainty  which  is 
experienced  even  when  the  calamity  is  as  great 
as  we  expected. 

There  is  an  agony — an  intensity  of  suffering 
under  suspense,  which  no  reality  of  after  misery 
can  exceed.  We  have  to  struggle  with  an 
unseen  foe,  as  it  were.  There  is  a  yearning  to 
know  the  worst,  and  when  once  learnt,  a  steady 
contemplation  of  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  us,  often  familiarises  us  with  them, 
and   imperceptibly  diminishes    our    apprehen- 
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Bions,  and  begets  comparative  indifference  ; 
we  are  supported  bj  that  vague,  almost  reck- 
less confidence  in  some  relief,  the  means  or 
nature  of  which  we  cannot  foresee. 

This  state  of  feeling  is,  at  least,  fraught 
with  this  advantage,  that  it  enables  us  to  re- 
turn to  the  occupations  and  duties  which, 
under  the  first  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  the 
prostration  for  a  time  of  all  hope  of  relief, 
are  too  often  disregarded,  or  wholly  ne- 
glected. 

Much  as  Sir  William  Dormer  censured 
his  son's  weakness,  he  felt  little  appre- 
hension of  the  fatal  consequences  upon  his 
after  life,  though  he  did  not  feel  it  prudent  to 
allow  Henry  to  be  aware  of  this.  He  gave 
him  money  to  liquidate  the  debt  he  had  con- 
tracted, and  with  a  severe,  yet  kind  in- 
junction from  him  at  parting,  and  with  tearful 
and  earnest  adieux  from  his  sisters,  Henry,  on 
the  following  morning,  returned  to  Oxford. 

Although  both    Lord  and    Ludy    AVenman 
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had  been  for  some  length  of  time  acquainted 
with  rumours  of  Henry's  conduct,  l^«(f  they 
had  abstained  from  making  any  allusion  upon 
the  subject  to  their  daughter.  They  loved 
Henry  Dormer  sincerely,  and  they  could 
not  contemplate,  without  the  deepest  regret, 
the  probability  of  the  cessation  of  his  en- 
gagement with  their  daughter.  They  had 
hoped  and  believed  what  they  wished, 
that  the  accusations  against  Henry  would 
turn  out  to  be  false,  and  it  was  only 
when  Saville's  letter,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Wenman,  confirming  the  truth  of  the 
reports  arrived,  that  they  perceived  the  im- 
policy of  having  pursued  the  course  they  had 
with  regard  to  Emily.  She  would  now  be 
wholly  unprepared  to  meet  the  shock  which 
such  an  announcement  would  effect  in  her 
j)ro3pects.  The  constant  and  engrossing  nature 
of  her  attachment,  too,  convinced  them  of  the 
pain  such  a  disclosure  \YOuld  inflict,  and  when 
coupled  with  the  necessity  upon  which  Lord 
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Wenman  insisted,  of  an  immediate  and  full 
disclosure  of  the  facts,  and  a  cancelling  of  their 
engagement,  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
arose  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon 
her  health  and  spirits. 

Lady  Wenman  was  anxious  to  dissuade  her 
husband  from  the  course  he  had  laid  down  for 
adoption  ;  but  he  was  resolved — he  felt  that  he 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  however  unpleasant 
the  execution  of  that  duty  might  prove,  and 
however  heart-rending  the  sight  of  his  child's 
grief,  he  knew  he  should  be  supported  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  acted  wisely  in  not 
committing  his  daughter's  happiness  to  tlie 
hands  of  a  man,  the  soundness  of  whose  prin- 
ciples he  doubted.  He  hoped — indeed,  he  be- 
lieved, that  Henry's  love  of  play  was  not  of 
long  standing,  and  this  belief  was  much 
strengthened  by  the  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Saville,  and  he  calculated  that  the 
depth  of  Henry's  attachment  to  Emily  was 
such  as  to  cause  liim  to  abandon  at  once  and 
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for  ever,  his  bad  habits  and  acquaintances,  and 
that  he  would  eventually  become  even  more 
worthy  of  their  affection  than  heretofore. 

On  the  following  day,  after  breakfast,  Lord 
Wenman  led  Emily  into  his  room,  and  com- 
municated to  her,  as  mildly  as  possible,  the 
whole  matter.  He  then  told  her  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  had  arrived  with  respect  to  their 
engagement  with  Henry,  at  the  same  time, 
imparting  to  her  the  hopes  he  entertained  of 
Henry's  amendment.  These  found  a  ready 
echo  in  the  heart  of  Emily,  and  called 
forth  afresh  her  tears,  as  she  leant  her  head 
against  her  father. 

"  God  grant,  my  dear  child,"  he  concluded 
by  saying,  as  his  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  and 
he  pressed  her  fondly  in  his  embrace,  "  God 
grant  that  he  may  have  strength  to  withstand 
future  temptation,  and  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  our  esteem,  that  your  old  father  may  bless 
your  union  before  he  dies." 

Emily's  life  had  been  as  calm  as  a  sleeping 
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lake  which  a  cloud  will  blacken,  and  the  wing 
of  an  insect  disturb.     She  was  unacquainted 
with  sorrow  ;  she  had  never  experienced  the 
death   of  friends,  the  decay  of  friendship,  or 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  affections  ;  she  had 
hitherto  judged  of  the  future  by  a  retrospect 
of  the  unclouded  past,  and   the   sudden   an- 
nouncement, which,  at  first  sight,  threatened 
destruction  to  the  fabric  of  happiness  she  had 
raised,  for  a  while  overwhelmed  her  ;  but  a 
calm  succeeded  to  the  storm.     Her  hopes  bad 
found  their  haven  ;  they  were  anchored  in  the 
heart  of  her  lover.     She  felt  that  his  love  for 
her  was  deathless,  and  though  her  health  had 
received  a  shock,  which,  for  awhile,  left  her 
cheek  pale  and  her  limbs  weak,  her  nerves,  by 
degrees,  recovered  their  tone,  her  cheek  its  hue, 
and  her  eye  its  brilliancy,   under  the   happy 
conviction  that  the  strength  of  Henry's  good 
principles  would  at   last   triumph   over  every 
temptation,  and   that   the  present  obstacles  to 
their  union  would  be  removed. 
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There  is  a  strange,  an  awful  and  touching 
mystery  in  the  female  mind.  When  man's  can 
no  longer  bestow  the  comfort  which  does  not 
even  cheer  hie  dreams — when  He  is  sunk  in 
despondency,  and  the  tide  of  adversity  has 
hemmed  him  in  on  every  side,  Her  spirits  rise 
as  if  to  quell  and  controul  their  fortunes. 

Thus  it  was  with  Emily.  When  she  read 
Saville's  description  of  Henry's  despair,  so 
eloquently  and  feelingly  depicted,  she  re- 
quested her  father  to  convey  to  him  the  as- 
surance of  her  belief  in  his  amendment  ;  her 
hopes  seemed  to  grow  and  gain  strength  in 
proportion  with  his  fears,  and  that  which  de- 
serted him  went  over  as  an  ally  and  supporter 
to  her  weakness. 

When  Henry  again  reached  Oxford,  he 
found  a  letter  from  Lord  Wenman  ;  it  con- 
tained the  confirmation  of  his  fears,  yet 
not  unmixed  with  something  of  consolation, 
for  it  contained  not  only  expressions  of  his 
good    wishes  and  hopes   of    the   future,   but 
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conveyed  to  him  the  assurance  of  Emily's  love 
and  confidence — he  felt  that  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned  his  future  happiness  or  misery  were 
at  his  own  disposal. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


We  muse  return  to  Saville.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged  that  he  should,  in  compliance 
with  Sir  William  Dormer's  often  repeated  invi- 
tation, accompany  Henry  home,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  term  preceding  the  long  vacation  : 
and  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  some  weeks 
subsequent  to  the  events  above  related,  the  two 
friends  set  out  on  their  journey  into  Hertford- 
shire ;  bright  and  blue  was  the  sky,  veiled  at 
intervals  with  the  white,  thin,  and  shadowy 
clouds  which  flitted  swiftly  across  the  Summer 
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sky — balmy  the  air,  and  beautiful  the  aspect 
of  every  object  around.  On  either  side  was 
presented  a  rich  and  varied  landscape,  covered 
with  waving  corn  fields  and  verdant  pastures, 
from  which  the  lark  sprang  exulting  in  the 
morning  sun,  to  soar  aloft,  carolling  as  he  rose 
higher  and  higher  into  the  blue  expanse. 

A  few  hours'  drive  brought  the  travellers 
to  the  Lodge  gate  of  Sir  William's  park,  and 
their  carriage  rolled  noiselessly  along  the  gravel 
road  leading  to  the  house.  The  scene  which 
now  spread  out  before  them  abounded  in 
beauty  ;  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  the 
deer  were  browsing  indolently  amidst  the  fern  ; 
the  timid  hare  had  left  its  snug  retreat  for  the 
open  sward,  where  it  was  sporting  in  conscious 
security ;  the  exulting  crowing  of  the  pheasants 
in  the  neighbouring  woods  ;  the  fluttering  of 
the  startled  wild  fowl,  as  they  rose  from  the 
lake  which  slept  beneath  the  deepening  shades 
of  the  tangled  and  overwhelming  wood  ;  the 
buzz  of  insects,  and  the  note  of  the  corn-crake. 
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floating  upon  the  breeze,  and  as  it  were  issuing 
from  the  nearest  tuft  of  grass,  and  then  almost 
lost  to  the  ear,  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  scene. 

Henry  had  often  spoken  to  Saville  of  the 
beauty  of  his  home,  but  it  far  surpassed 
Saville's  most  vivid  conceptions.  The  house 
which  they  were  now  approaching  was  of 
the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture  ;  and 
stood  on  the  side  of  a  gently  sloping  emi- 
nence, clothed  with  wood,  in  which  the 
hawthorn  and  the  horse  chesnut  were  bloom- 
ing among  the  holly  and  the  oak.  A  raised 
terrace,  studded  with  vases,  surrounded  the 
house,  and  beneath  the  lawn  was  the  ro- 
mantic deer-park,  through  which  a  babbling  " 
brook  meandered,  and  was  lost  in  the  lake 
beyond.  The  garden  was  rich  in  the  many- 
coloured  beauties  of  the  season,  their  dazzling 
brilliancy  being  relieved  by  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  evergreen,  while,  here  and  there,  a  spark- 
ling fountain    cast  its    waters   to  the    skies. 
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descending  in  their  spray  upon  the  broad  leaf 
of  the  water-lily,  beneath  which,  the  golden 
fishes  were  lying  or  sporting.     The  interior  of 
the  mansion  corresponded  with  the  ancient  ap- 
pearance  of   the   exterior   in    many   respects, 
though  the   innovations  of  modern  luxury  had 
superseded  the  cold  formalities  of  by-gone  ages. 
There  was  a  spacious  hall,  decorated  with  ar- 
mour,  and    tarnished    standards  ;    a   drawing- 
room,  hung  round  with  ancient  pictures,  and 
a  broad  and  massive  oaken  staircase  blackened, 
by  antiquity,  and   which   still  bore  the  stains 
of  bloodshed  during  the  civil  wars  ;  these  con- 
stituted the  principal  features  of  the  interior. 
As  all  without  was  calm  and  beautiful,  so  all 
within  bore  the  semblance  of  comfort,  occupa- 
tion, and  domestic  enjoyment. 

Henry's  arrival  was  soon  announced  to  the 
rest  of  the  family  by  the  white  headed  butler, 
wliose  honest  face  lighted  up  with  joy  at  the 
sight  of  iiis  young    master,  wiio  gi.vc   him  a 
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few  worJs  of  recognition  as    he    passed.      A 
clear,  joyous  voice  was  heard  calling  : 

"  Edith,  dear  Edith  !  Henry  is  come,"  and 
in  another  moment  the  brother  was  wrapped 
in  the  close  embrace  of  his  sister,  who 
drew  back  blushing  in  confusion  at  the 
siijht  of  a  stranger. 

After  having  been  described  to  Saville, 
she  led  the  way  into  another  room  where  they 
found  Sir  William  and  Edith. 

We  have  already  introduced  Sir  William 
Dormer  to  our  readers,  we  must  now  introduce 
his  two  daughters. 

The  elder,  Edith,  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen;  her  figure  possessed  a  graceful 
and  elegant  luxuriance.  Clusters  of  rich 
brown  hair  sported  around  a  face  which — but 
why  attempt  to  describe  beauty?  Who  has 
ever  lived  who  can  even  paint  it-~look  at  the 
ablest  attempts  to  achieve  the  impossibility, 
and  then  compare  them  with  the  faces  which 
are  every  day  to  be  seen  ;  it  is  as  impossible  to 
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invent  a  picture  with  life — as  to  paint   a  soul 
upon  canvas  ? 

Edith  Dormer  was  at  aU  events  the  loveliest 
creature  Saville  had  ever  seen—  the  woman's 
tendency  to  romance  naturally  tinctured  her 
meditations,  and  while  they  dignified,  they 
also  softened  her  mind.  Her  sister  Caroline, 
younger  by  two  years,  was  of  a  character 
equally  gentle  as  her  sister,  to  whom  she 
looked  up  as  to  a  superior  being,  and 
in  whom  she  found  much  that  supplied 
the  place  of  a  mother.  She  also  had  great 
pretension  to  personal  beauty.  The  sun- 
light of  a  happy  and  guileless  heart  sparkled 
in  her  face,  and  gave  a  beam  to  her  quick 
hazel  eye.  Her  gleesome  laugh  was  like 
sweet  music,  the  overflowings  of  a  heart 
bounding  with  joy  and  gladness  and  filled  with 
the  love  of  all  around  her.  She  was  all  light 
and  life.  The  very  birds  sang  sweeter  when 
she  was  near.  Carry,  dear  Carry  1  what  liv- 
ing thing  could  fail  to  love  her  ! 
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The  former  mif^ht  pass  through  the  life,  and 
never  see  the  one  to  whom  her  heart  could 
give  itself  away,  but  every  village  might 
possess  a  hero  whom  the  imagination  of 
Caroline  could  clothe  with  unreal  graces  and 
to  Avhom  the  lovingness  of  her  disposition 
might  bias  her  affection.  Both  however  pos- 
sessed that  earnestness  and  purity  qf  heart 
which  would  have  made  them,  perhaps  in  equal 
degree,  constant  and  devoted  to  the  object  of 
and  an  attachment  once  formed,  in  defiance  of 
change  and  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Saville  found  himself  received  with  the  most 
friendly  and  unreserved  cordiality.  He  found 
that  the  Dormers  were  acquainted  with  the 
events  of  his  early  life  testifiying  the  liveliest 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  him,  and  before  he 
had  been  resident  many  days  under  their 
roof,  he  felt  himself  comfortably  domes- 
ticated, and  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  upon 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  every 
member  of  the  family,    each    succeeding   day 
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Oay  added  uew  enjoyment  to  the  preceding. 
and  encreased  the  feeling  of  reluctance  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  approach  of  the 
day  fixed  for  his  departure. 

His  past  life  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  spent  without  an  aim,  without  an  incite- 
ment to  exertion  ;  but  now  to  gain  distinction 
and  win  the  praises  of  Edith  Dormer  was  his 
ambition,  for,  spite  of  the  shortness  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  the  approval  of  this  lovely 
girl  had  began  to  influence  his  every  thought 
and  action. 

Day  succeeded  day,  each  in  its  turn  bring- 
ing something  new  to  charm  the  car  and  en- 
thral the  fancy;  every  thing  seems  joyous  when 
the  heart  is  unchilled— unblighted — then  all 
that  it  creates  is  deathless. 

Dreams  of  the  lovely  Edith  had  awakened 
new  life  —  her  daily  presence  prompted 
the  hoj)e  of  their  reality.  At  times  he  felt 
almost  angry  with  himself  for  entertaining  the 
strong  feelings  he  did  towards  her. 

VOL.    I.  L 
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"  This  weakness — this  emotion,"  he  would 
say  to  himself,  *'  and  for  whom — one  I  have 
lived  with,  known,  and  beneath  whose  eyes 
I  have  passed  through  all  the  fine  gradations 
from  liking  to  love  ?  No  !  one  I  have  seen  but 
little  of — one  with  whom  till  within  the  few 
last  weeks  I  have  never  spoken.  Yet  her 
voice  rings  in  my  ear — her  look  dwells  on  my 
heart — when  I  sleep  it  is  but  to  dream  of  her 
—  when  I  wake  I  am  haunted  by  her 
image." 

The  mornings,  spent  in  drawing,  read- 
ing aloud,  or  music — the  evenings  in  riding  or 
driving — and  after  dinner  beneath  the  moon  by 
the  calm  lake's  bank,  the  stroll  prolonged — the 
converse  sweet,  earnest,  low,  made  up  the  total 
of  each  day. 

At  last  the  time  Saville  had  appointed  in 
his  own  mind  for  departure  had  arrived^ — 
he  named  his  intention — he  was  pressed  to 
prolong  his  stay — could  he  object  ?  No  !  in 
that  happy  home,  with  Edith  by  his  side,  with 
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her  sister — his  sister  he  almost  considered  her 
now — how  gladly  would  he  have  abode  for 
ever. 

From  that  day  he  was  if  possible  the  more  con- 
stant companion  than  heretofore  of  Edith  Dor- 
mer's leisure  hours  ;  he  read  aloud  to  her 
while  she  sat  at  her  drawing,  drinking  in 
deeply  of  the  intoxicating  beauty  of  her  face  as 
she  turned  to  him  for  instruction  or  advice, 
and  this  pursuit  brought  the  pair,  already  lovers, 
closer  and  closer  together  ;  it  associated  taem 
not  only  at  home,  but  in  their  rambles  over 
the  enchanting  country.  There  was  the  sketch 
to  be  made  to  supply  occupation  to  Edith  while 
Savillc  resumed  his  reading  to  her ;  there 
is  too  a  mysterious  influence  in  nature  which 
renders  us  in  her  loveliest  scenes  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  love.  Then  too  how  often  their 
hands  and  eyes  met ;  how  often  by  the  shady 
wood,  or  the  soft  water  side  they  found  them- 
selves alone— at  all  times  how  dangerous  tlie 
connexion,  when  of  dilfcrent  sexes,  between  the 
L  3 
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scholar  and  the  teacher — under  how  many  pre- 
tences in  that  connexion  the  heart  finds  the 
opportunity  to  speak  out !  It  was  his  hand 
that  was  ever  ready  to  guide  her  horse's  nerv- 
ous paces  over  the  rugged  and  narrow  way  ; 
and  in  the  late  evening,  when  the  gathering 
darkness  rendered  the  footing  less  secure  they 
returned,  with  arm  linked  in  arm,  to  the 
house. 

Six  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  Saville's 
first  arrival,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to 
remain  longer  with  the  Dormers.  He  in- 
timated his  intention  of  leaving  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  to  visit  his  uncle  who  was 
residing  in  London  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture from  England  for  a  short  period,  and 
had  more  than  once  asked  Saville  to  join 
him. 

Sir  William  and  Henry  entreated  him 
to  prolong  his  stay  if  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  his  uncle,  but  he  declined,  and  no 
more  passed  on  the  subject. 
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The  following  day  Saville  had  many  letters 
to  write,  and  did  not  join  the  rest  of  the  party 
until  much  later  than  usual.  When  he  did  so, 
he  found  Edith  sitting  at  her  drawing  table 
near  the  window.  He  seated  himself  beside 
her.     She  started  slightly  as  he  approached. 

After  making  some  commonplace  remarks 
upon  the  day  and  the  beauty  of  some  flowers 
which  the  gardener  had  recently  planted  in  a 
vase  upon  the  terrace  before  the  window,  she 
resumed  her  occupation  with  apparent  earnest- 
ness. 

Saville  took  up  a  book  upon  which  he 
also  appeared  intent.  Both  were  silent, 
both  seemingly  embarrassed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other  without  knowing  why. 

'*  I  am  much  in  want  of  your  assistance, 
Mr.  Saville,"  said  Edith  at  length,  "  I  have 
committed  a  sad  blunder." 

In  stooping  to  assist  her,  his  quick  glance 
discovered  that  her  eyes  were  red  from  weep- 
ing, and  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  langour 
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and  general  depression  of  manner  very  foreign 
to  her  usual  one. 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  well  ?"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice  ;  and  he  looked  earnestly  at  her  as  he 
spoke. 

She  owned  that  her  head  ached. 

Having  afforded  her  the  assistance  she  re- 
quired with  her  drawing,  they  were  silent. 
Edith  was  again  the  first  to  speak. 

'*  Henry  tells  me,"  she  said,  ''  that  you 
intend  to  leave  us  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that 
you  go  to  London.  I  fear  you  find  our 
manner  of  life  irksome  ?" 

"  Irksome  !  how  can  you  imagine  that  I 
have  found  it  so  ?  I  have  been  only  too 
happy  here." 

;  "  Your  speedy  departure  would  lead  us  to 
think  otherwise,"  she  rejoined  rising  from 
her  chair  as  she  spoke  and  turning  towards  the 
window.  "  I  know  Henry  and  my  father  ex- 
pected you  to  stay  much  longer,  and  Carry  is 
quite  in  despair  at  the  thoughts  of  your  leav- 
ing us." 
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**  And  for  yourself,  Miss  Dormer  ?" 

Luncheon  was  announced  at  this  moment. 

Turning  to  Saville,  she  said  playfully  as  she 
walked  away  : 

"  You  must  not  go  yet !  Indeed  I  cannot 
spare  my  master  till  this  sketch  is  finished," 
pointing  as  she  passed  along  to  that  which  lay 
upon  the  table. 

"  Saville,"  said  Sir  "William  as  the  former 
followed  Edith  into  the  luncheon  room,  here 
is  an  invitation  I  have  received,  in  which  you 
are  included,  from  my  neighbour,  Lord  Truby. 
It  is  for  to-morrow  week — to-morrow  being 
Saturday,  cannot  you  stay  with  us  until  the 
Monday  after  the  archery  meeting,'which  I  see 
is  the  inducement  they  hold  out  ?" 

Saville  was  at   first  firm  to  his  resolution. 

Edith  and  Caroline  exchanged  looks  and  the 
latter  said  : 

"  Do  stay,  Mr.  Saville." 

lie  looked  from  Curry  to  Edith — she  never 
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raised  her  eyes,  but  he  could  read  in  her  looks 
how  intently  she  was  listening  to  what  passed. 

"  Come,  Edith,"  said  her  father,  "  have  you 
no  voice  in  favour  of  our  plan  ?" 

"  Mr.  Saville  knows  that  I  wish  him  to  pro- 
long his  stay." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before 
she  repented  having  done  so  ;  her  cheeks  and 
neck  suffused  with  blushes  ;  an  instant  she 
looked  up  and  caught  Saville's  eyes  intently 
gazing  upon  her — his  objections  were  over- 
ruled and  he  consented  to  stay  where  he  was, 
and  opened  a  letter  he  had  written  to  his  uncle 
to  add  a  postscript. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


The  day  fixed  for  the  Archery  proved  auspi- 
cious and  the  party  set  out  in  high  spirits  in 
an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  Sir  William's  four 
well-groomed,  high  stepping  bays. 

The  appointments  were  all  "  well  got  up,"  as 
the  phi*se  is,  and  the  turn  out  complete.  All 
the  party  appeared  perfectly  at  their  ease, 
from  the  dapper  boy  who  rode  the  leaders,  to 
the  two  men  servants  who  sat  behind  with  a 
look  of  self-possessed  consciousness  of  the  con- 
sequence which  their  appearance  gave  to  th« 
equipage. 
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The  carriage  was  full,  without  being 
crammed,  and  the  least  discriminating  beholder 
would  have  been  able  to  say  at  a  glance 
that  it  belonged  to  a  gentleman. 

There    was    not    a    cloud   upon   the   brow 
of  any   of  the   party.      Their   happiness   ap- 
peared  as   bright   as   the  blue   canopy  above 
them — but  as    Saville   and   Edith  sat  in  the 
quiet   enjoyment  of  a   pleasant  drive  through 
the   balmy  air,   and  over  a  delightful  country, 
they   were   tremblingly  alive   to   the   memory 
that    the    day   of   separation    was    at   hand. 
It   has   been   remarked,   we  believe,   that    to 
drive    through    the    air   at  a   rapid   pace   in 
company     with    a    beautiful     woman,    is    to 
enjoy   one   of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  which 
life   is   capable.       Johnson's   ideas   of    happi- 
ness in  this  line,  consisted  in  a  jumble   in- 
side   a  hack    chaise ;   commend    us    to    the 
former,   though    we    should   prefer,    for   our 
own   part,  a  cruise    upon    the  blue   Atlantic 
better  than   either. 
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When  they  reached  Lord  Truby's,  they 
found  the  scene  animated  by  the  presence 
of  all  the  accompaniments  of  a  ^Yell  ar- 
ranged  archery   fete. 

The  bands  stationed  in  different  directions 
about  the  gardens  and  upon  the  terraces 
were  playing  selections  from  the  last  operas. 
Groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  archery  clubs  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged,  were  here  standing  in 
parties  around  the  butts  with  their  bow  belts 
and  arrows  in  readiness  to  embark  in  the 
struggle  for  the  prizes — and  there  another 
and  another  group  were  seen  adjusting  their 
guards,  tips,  and  other  paraphernalia  with 
which  the  modern  archer  is  defended;  what 
would  the  stout  archer  who  winged  his  ar- 
rows in  by-gone  days,  say  to  the  supple 
bows,  flimsy  arrows  and  degenerate  sinews 
oi  the  dandy  bowmen  of  the  present  age? 
The  archery,  the  dinner  and  the  ball  each 
in    succession    drew    to    a  close — Savillc  and 
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Edith  were  almost  constant  companions 
throughout  the  day,  and  his  very  marked 
attentions  and  undisguised,  all  engrossing 
admiration  of  Edith,  laid  low  more  than 
one  castle  in  the  air,  which  had  been  raised 
upon  the  foundation  of  meeting  an  unmar- 
ried and  wealthy  heir  apparent  to  an  Earl- 
dom and   its   broad   acres. 

Sir  William  and  his  party,  after  experi- 
encing some  trifling  diflficulty  in  obtaining 
their  carriage,  were  once  more  seated  and 
upon   their   road  home. 

''  Well,  it  has  been  a  pleasant  day,  has 
it   not?"  enquired  Sir   William. 

The  party  with  one  accord  and  in  self 
defence  assented,  and  then  settling  into  their 
respective  corners,  most  of  them  slept  soundly 
during  the  remainder  of  the  drive,  which 
had  appeared  to  pass  with  incredible  quick- 
ness, as  their  dreams,  if  they  indulged  in 
any,    were  disturbed    by  the  letting  down  of 
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the   carriage  steps   at   the   door   of  Sir   Wil- 
liam's  house. 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  was  the  last 
of  Saville's  stay  with  the  Dormers ;  and  though 
the  words  of  love  had  tiever  passed  the  lips 
of  Saville,  though  in  their  constant  and 
daily,  almost  lonely  intercourse  they  had 
never  outstepped  the  bounds  of  friendship, 
there  was  an  inward,  a  mutual  consciousness 
that  they  were  beloved  and  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  one  was  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  other.  Their  eyes  told  more 
eloquently  than  words  could  express,  how 
deeply  they  were  beloved.  Saville  felt  that 
to  make  Edith  iiappy,  was  for  himself  to 
be  so ;  and  Edith  felt  that  to  make  her 
lover  so  she  would  have  laid  down  her  life. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  family  at- 
tended church  as  usual— -Saville  and  Edith 
knelt  bide  by  side,  their  voices  commingling 
in  one  common  prayer,  and  their  hearts 
echoing   the    supplication  which   each  offered 
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up  for  the  other's  welfare— -after  luncheon, 
SavlUe,  Edith,  Carry  and  Henry  walked 
out. 

They  had  been  accustomed,  after  the  first 
formalities  attending  Saville's  arrival  had  sub- 
sided, to  pursue  their  wonted  occupations  and 
pursuits,  one  of  these  was  to  visit  the  cottages 
of  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  these 
visits  Saville  was  ever  the  companion  of  Edith, 
and  upon  the  last  day  of  their  intercourse, 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  this  habit  was  not 
likely  to  be  broken  through.  The  day  had 
been  unusually  hot  and  sultry,  but  the  sun, 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning  had 
shone  forth  from  the  clear  blue  sky  had 
become  obscured  at  mid-day  by  a  thick  and 
murky  vapour,  imparting  a  yellow  and  sadden- 
ing tinge  to  every  surrounding  object. 

As  evening  advanced  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder  was  heard,  borne  at  intervals  upon  the 
sharp  breeze  which  had  sprung  up,  and  a  re- 
freshing coolness  struck   upon  the   senses. 
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There   was  a    sullen    darkness   in   the   sky 
against  which  the  breasts  of  the  martin  and 
the       swallow       shewed       white       as      they 
fled  screaming    to     and  fro  —  instinct    fore- 
warning   them    of    the     approaching    storm. 
These  passed  away — a  breathless  and  unnatural 
calm  succeeded.     The  song  of  the  thrush,  the 
nightingale,  and   the  various    tenants  of  the 
woods  was  hushed.     The  wind  had  dropped — 
not  a  blade  of  grass  stirred,  and  the  buzz  of 
the  innumerable    insects,  with  which  the  air 
an  instant   before    was    rife,    had  ceased — all 
nature  seemed  awaiting,  with  silent  awe,  the 
coming     storm,    when    a   flash    of    lightning 
darted  vividly  across  the  sky,  followed  instan- 
taneously by  a  crash  which    made  the  earth 
tremble.     The  toad   crawled   forth   from    his 
retreat  to  swell  and  fatten  his  loathsome  body 
in  the   rain,  whicli  now   began  to  full  in  large 
drops,    ami  with  a    rustling    noise  upon    the 
broad  foliage  of  the  trees.     The  clouds  separ- 
ated.    The  boughs  of  the  taller  trees  waved, 
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and   the   storm    was    again    riding    upon    the 
breeze. 

Henry  and  Caroline  had  struck  out  into  an- 
other path  across  the  wood,  in  the  direction  of 
some  cottages,  which  lay  in  a  more  remote  part 
of  the  country,  and  without  the  immediate 
confines  of  the  park. 

They  had  promised  to  return  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wood  to  Edith  and  Saville. 
The  former  feeling  fatigued,  they  lingered 
saunteringly  behind — both  were  too  much  en- 
grossed to  observe  the  signs  of  the  weather. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  perceived  the  gather- 
ing darkness,  but  this  they  attributed 
to  the  approach  of  evening  and  to  the 
shade  of  the  deep  wood  in  which  they  were 
walking. 

The  rumbling  of  the  distant  thunder  and 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  agitated  by  the  fitful 
breeze  as  it  moaned  amidst  the  branches,  were 
alike  unheeded. 

They  were  first  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their 
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.situation  by  the  dancing  of  the  lightning 
before  their  eyes,  as  it  careered  across 
the  heavens  and  darted  ^in  jagged  streams 
through  the  branches  of  the  lofty  trees,  and 
by  the  startling  crash  above  their  heads  by 
which  the  heavens  seemed  riven. 

There  is  no  occasion  upon  which  man  feels, 
and  is  compelled  to  confess,  his  insignificance 
more  forcibly  than  when  he  stands  exposed  to 
the  raging  of  the  elements — hearts  that  have 
never  felt  fear  before  mortal  foe  quail  ^Yhen 
the  skies  are  opened  and  the  tempest  roars. 

Saville  and  Edith  were  both  sensibly  alive 
to  the  danger  of  their  present  situation.  They 
looked  in  every  direction  to  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, some  path  by  which  they  could  escape 
from  the  wood. 

They  hurried  forward,  Edith  almost  borne 
along  by  Saville,  in  the  direction  of  an  open- 
ing in  the  trees  where  two  paths  crossed,  in 
the    hope  of    being    able    thence    to    discern 
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some  cottage  or  barn  ia  which  they  could  take 
refuse  until  the  storm  had  abated. 

Edith's  strength  had  been  exerted  to  the 
utmost,  and  she  now  clung  convulsively  for 
support  to  Saville's  arm. 

They  were  gaining  the  amphitheatre 
they  had  seen  in  the  distance.  His  voice 
cheered  her  on  and  they  reached  the  space  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  gigantic  elm 
towering  as  if  in  conscious  superiority  above 
the  surrounding  trees  ;  but  this  position  in- 
stead of  diminishing  only  added  to  their  former 
embarrassments  ;  the  path  in  either  direction 
was  intricate  and  tangled  as  if  wholly  unfre- 
quented. 

Saville  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  his  compa- 
nion was  sinking  under  the  combined  effects  of 
fatigue  and  agitation.  Her  clothes  were  satu- 
rated  with  the  rain  that  now  descended  in 
torrents.  He  raised  his  voice  and  shouted  in 
the  hope  that  Henry  might  be  within  hearing. 
He    thought   he     could    catch   an   answering 
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shout  above  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the 
moaning  of  the  wind. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  run  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  proceeded,  but  he  feared 
to  leave  Edith  :  he  returned  to  the  place  where 
she  was  standing — he  urged  her  to  exertion,  but 
he  found  she  was  too  much  exhausted  to  move 
— he  dared  not  any  longer  hesitate — he  again 
shouted,  and  this  time  he  felt  convinced  that 
he  was  answered. 

After  assuring  Edith  that  he  would  return 
immediately,  he  ran  along  the  path  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound. 

The  storm  had  now  been  rafrinq;  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  each  minute  en- 
creasing  in  violence,  and  the  peals  of  thunder 
following  In  quicker  succession  to  the  vivid 
and  forked  flashes  of  lightning  with  whicli  the 
tlie  sky  was  incessantly  illumined. 

Saville  had  not  proceeded  far  along  the  path- 
way , which  he  found  much  difficulty  In  thread- 
ing,   owing    to    the    luxuriant  growth    of   the 
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grass  and  underwood  which  was  now  beaten 
across  the  path,  weighed  down  by  the  rain  and 
wind,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  which  made 
him  raise  his  hand  involuntarily  to  his  eyes 
darted  from  the  sky,  and  a  crash  as  if  a 
thousand  planks  were  torn  asunder  resounded 
through  the  air. 

He  stood  an  instant  aghast,  for  above  the 
roar  of  thunder  and  the  rush  of  the  wind  was 
borne  a  faint  but  harrowing  scream. 

Dashing  aside,  with  frantic  haste,  the  obsta- 
cles that  impeded  his  progress  he  regained  the 
greensward  where  he  had  left  Edith  stand- 
ing. 

The  tree  upon  the  space  where  they  had 
lately  been  together  was  riven  from  the 
summit  to  the  root — one  gigantic  arm  lay 
prostrate,  and  the  earth  was  ploughed  up 
where  it  had  fallen. 

He  looked  in  vain  for  Edith  —  she  was 
no  where  to  be  seen.  He  rushed  to  the  op- 
posite side  and  beheld  her  lying  senseless  upon 
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the    ground— he    frained    her    side — he    knelt 
to  catch    her   breathing,    but  no  sign   of  life 
was     there — he   raised    her — her    head    hung 
heavily  upon  her  bosom — her  eyes  \\  ere  closed 
— her  cheeks  damp  and  pale   as  death,  and  her 
long  hair  hung  in  matted  and  dishevelled  clus- 
ters over  her  shoulders — he  called  upon  her  by 
the  most  endearing  terms — heknelt  over  her  and 
chafed  her  hands  and  wiped  the  moisture  from 
her  brow — an  instant  her  bosom  heaved  with 
a   convulsive  sob — he  knew  that  life  was  not 
extinct  and  he  ejaculated, 
"  Thank  God  !  she  lives." 
At     the    sound    of    his  voice  —  her    eyes 
unclosed  an    instant    and   were  again  shut — 
unconsciously    her    hand    was   placed     in  hi?, 
Saville  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Edith,  dearest  Edith,"  he  said  liurriedly, 
"  oh  speak  to  me,  if  you  would  not  have  me 
die  beside  you,  speak  to  mc,  or  make  some 
sign  to  tell  that  you  are  better." 

Again  she  opened  her  eyes — her  respiration 
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became  more  regular  and  deep  —  she  made 
an  effort  to  speak,  and  as  she  faintly  struggled 
to  withdraw  her  hand  the  colour  returned 
to  her  lips,  mounted  to  her  cheeks  and 
suffused  her  neck  ;  as  her  lips  moved,  Saville 
lent  forward  to  catch  their  meaning  — 
her  hand  now  lay  unresistingly  in  his,  and 
as  he  whispered  *'  live,  that  we  may  be  all  in 
all  to  each  other,"  the  pressure  was  returned 
— her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder  and  the 
tears  stole  silently  down  her  cheeks. 

After' Henry  and  his  sister  Caroline  had  left 
Saville  and  Edith  they  soon  became  aware,  on 
issuing  from  the  wood,  of  the  approach  of  the 
storm.  They  hastened  forward  with  redoubled 
speed  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  cottages 
before  the  rain  began  to  fall.  They  felt  no 
uneasiness  respecting  Edith,  thinking  that  they 
would,  like  themselves,  be  aware  of  the  com- 
ing storm  and  seek  some  place  of  safety  before 
it  burst  over  the  wood. 

They    could   not    still   help   indulging  in 
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conjectures  respectinsf  them,  for  it  struck 
Caroline  that  the  path  by  which  they  had 
crossed,  was  one  with  which  Edith  was 
wholly  unacquainted,  and  as  Saville  was  a 
stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  feared  they 
might  be  at  loss  how  to  escape  from  the 
wood  in  case  of  emergency. 

Filled  with  these  fears,  in  which  Henry  par- 
ticipated, she  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage  watching  the  storm,  when  the 
shouts  of  Saville,  as  described  above,  attracted 
her  notice. 

Henry  immediately  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds,  leaving  Caroline  in  the  cottage  until 
he  returned. 

Saville  had  scarcely  left  Edith,  standing 
under  the  J  tree  and  disappeared  in  the 
wood  in  quest  of  some  outlet  or  guide,  ere 
Edith  became  more  and  more  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  her  position,  she  repented  not  hiving 
accompanied  Saville. 

She  called  to  him  to  return,  but  she  called 
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in  vain;  for  her  voice  was  stifled  by  the  racing 
of  the  storm.  The  fatigue  she  had  experi- 
enced an  instant  before  had  left  her  and  she 
hurried  after  him  in  the  hope  of  overtakinif 
him.  She  had  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
green  amphitheatre  when  the  tree  was  riven 
above  her  head.  Staggering  she  fell  pros- 
trate upon  the  ground  deprived  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Now  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  shock  she  had  sustained,  she  found  that 
she  had  providentially  escaped  injury  from 
the  electric  fluid,  which,  after  descending 
an. I  shattering  ;^the  tree,  entered  the  earth  at 
the  very  spot  which  Edith  had  left  when  im- 
pelled to  follow  Saville. 

The  storm  had  abated,  and  the  rain 
ceased,  when  Henry  found  the  spot  where 
Edith  was  still  leaning  against  Saville  for  sup- 
port. Mutual  explanations  ensued.  Edith  was 
now  so    far  recovered   as    to   walk    home,  de- 
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dining  to  have  a  carriage  sent,  lest  her  father 
should  be  alarmed  ;  she  and  Saville  walked 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  while 
Henry  returned  for  Caroline.  They  were 
soon  within  sight  of  the  park,  and  as  they 
approached  the  house.  Sir  William  was 
standing  at  the  hall-door,  awaiting  their 
return. 

That  evening  Saville  communicated  to  Sir 
William,  the  attachment  that  subsisted  be- 
tween himself  and  Edith. 

This  communication  was  rceived  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction  ;  it  had  long  been 
his  wish  to  see  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  them  matured  into  love  ;  he  com- 
mented upon  the  youth  of  both  parties,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  that  although  the  pros- 
pect of  their  ultimate  union  aflforded  him  the 
most  sincere  pleasure,  yet  he  must,  for  the 
present,  insist  upon  its  postponement.  This 
was   an   unlooked  for  reverse  to   the   lovers  ; 
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but  they  submitted  with  tolerable  good  grace  ; 
and  now  everything  was  absorbed  by  the  con- 
templation of  their  separation,  for  Saville  felt 
bound  to  adhere  to  his  resolution  of  joining 
his  uncle  in  London,  as  the  latter  was  about 
to  leave  England,  for  Paris,  so  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment had  been  prorogued. 

The  eve  of  Saville's  departure  passed,  as 
such  seasons  usually  do,  when  the  separation 
is  between  parties  interested  in  the  happiness 
of  each  other. 

Saville  had  arranged  to  start  early  on  the 
following  morning,  much  earlier  than  the 
usual  breakfast  hour.  The  leave-taking,  there- 
fore, would  be  made  that  night,  before  retiring 
to  bed. 

All  felt  sad  at  the  prospect  of  the  morrow, 
and  tliey  lingered  and  lingered  on  till  the 
accustomed  hour  of  separating  for  the 
night  had  long  past,  Edith  affecting  a  cheer- 
fulness   which    she    did     not     feel,    forcing, 
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at  times,  a  laugh,  and  almost  suffocating 
herself  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  feelings 
to  which  she  found  she  must  at  last  give 
vent. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 


The  parting  words  were  said,  and  the  two 
sisters  went  to  their  rooms,  where  the  pent  up 
emotions  of  Edith  found  relief,  as  she  wept 
on  the  neck  of  her  sister.  Hers  was  a  sleep- 
less night  ;  but  the  day  of  happiness  and  the 
night  of  adversity  have  their  allotted  duration, 
and  the  following  morning  Edith  rose  with  a 
lightened  heart  and  a  cheerful  countenance, 
and  as  she  stood  at  her  window  to  wave  her 
adieus,  and  to  watch  his  receding  carriage, 
though  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  and  trickled 
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fast  and  thick  down  her  cheek,  hope  was 
in  her  heart — bright  hours  of  happiness  ho- 
vered in  the  extremity  of  a  dim  and  shadowy- 
future. 

In  a  few  hours  Saville  found  himself  in  the 
noisy  and  crowded  streets  of  London,  the 
rattling  of  his  carriage  wheels  adding  to  swell 
the  tumult  and  din  which  prevailed  on  every 
side.  Having  entered  that  part  of  the  metro- 
polis which  is  styled  the  West  End,  Saville 
gave  directions  to  the  post-boy  to  drive  to  the 
Burlington  Hotel ;  and  the  carriage  accor- 
dingly stopped  in  that  region,  within  whose 
limits  reside,  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
a  class  who  are  designated,  by  the  magic 
style  of  the  "  fashionable  world,"  a  class  that 
is  too  often  alike  the  envy  and  the  admiration 
of  their  inferiors — tlicir  inferiors — that  is  to 
say  in  birth  ;  but  their  superiors,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  in  every  other 
feeling  and  relation,  which  serve  to  distinguish 
the  jxood  from  tlic  bad. 
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Lord  Glencurry  having  no  town  residence, 
had,  therefore,  engaged  apartments  at  the 
Burlington  Hotel,  where  he  was  now  joined 
by  his  nephew.  The  former  went  little  into 
society,  but  Saville  soon  found  himself  moving 
in  those  scenes  of  pleasure,  so  called,  and 
venturing  upon  the  course  of  folly  and  dis- 
sipation into  which  so  many  young  men  are 
led,  or  hurried,  or  driven,  the  reaction  of  which 
brings  with  it  nothing  but  satiety,  weariness, 
and  disgust 

Though  Saville  was  sought  after,  flattered, 
and  pronounced,  without  effort  on  his  part, 
the  fashion,  he  was  unspoilt,  and  his  dispo- 
sition was  free  from  the  taint  of  selfishness 
which  almost  invariably  eats  away  the  good- 
ness of  heart  and  freshness  of  feeling  that 
once  belonged  to  those  who  attain  to  the  place 
of  the  world's  favorites.  He  soon  became  tired 
of  the  dull  routine  of  a  London  life — the 
morning  visits,  luncheons,  loungings,  and  after- 
noon rides  round  "  the  parks,"  where  the  fair 
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fashionables  throng  to  form  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  fresh  air.  In  short,  all  these,  as  well 
as  dinners,  fetes,  balls,  and  breakfasts,  lost 
their  charms,  and  he  came  to  the  wise  con- 
clusion that  happiness  and  real  enjoyment  were 
not  to  be  gained  in  the  vain  attempt  to  climb, 
amidst  royal  Dukes  and  Noble  Marquises,  an 
inch  of  staircase  at  a  time,  to  saloons  already 
overflowing  with  company.  So  long  as  Saville 
did  mix  in  "  this  glittering  sea  of  gems  and 
pleasures  and  silks,"  he  took  an  active  share, 
and  was  to  be  seen  everywhere  ;  he  either 
joined  the  dancers  and 

"  Dissolved  in  the  waltz  to  some   soft  air,' 

or,  after  surveying  the  assembled  multitude, 
too  thickly  studded  to  admit  of  even  walking 
through  a  quadrille,  he  won  his  way  to  some 
quiet  corner,  leaving  the  tide  around  to  run 
as  it  might,  while  he  whispered  soft  nothings 
into   the   ear    of  some    object   of   his    boyisli 
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idolatry,  now  sobered  down  into  a  staid  matron^ 
and  nothinor  loth  to  receive  the  flattery  and 
attentions  of  one  like  Saville.  The  actor  in 
such  scenes  is  sure  to  grow  weary — the  spec- 
tator, on  the  other  hand,  may  derive  infinite 
amusement  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  plots 
and  counterplots  of  manoeuvring  mothers  and 
match-making  chaperons — in  hearing  the  buzz 
of  flatterers  around  "  the  fortune,"  who  scatters 
refusals  over  a  host  of  honourable  and  needy 
Messieurs,  desperate  dandies,  and  bankrupt 
peers,  till  she,  in  turn,  becoming  desperate, 
accepts  some  oft  refused  lover,  some  long  pur- 
suer, or  falls  into  the  arms  of  one  who  ne'er 
pur?iied  at  all,  perhaps  the  curate  of  the  village 
in  which  her  father  resides.  It  is  amusing, 
also,  to  speculate  on  the  impression  the  fashions 
and  manners  of  the  present  day  would  make 
on  the  minds  of  the  beaux  and  belles  of  a  cen- 
tury back,  those  ''  Trim  Gallants  "  full  of  court- 
ship and  state,  that  figured  in  flowing  wigs,  em- 
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broidered   coats,   ruffles,   sword,   powder    and 
French  hose. 

The     plain     coated    insii^nificant    dandies 
of    the    present    day   shrink    into    obscurity 
before  the  gallant  cavalier  of  Charles  the  first, 
the  days   of  Vandycke — No  change   is   more, 
perceptible  in  our  national  characteristics  than 
that  which  has  taken   place    since   that  period 
in    the   appearance   of  an  English  gentleman. 
The   doublet   of  silk,  satin,  or  velvet,  slashed 
up  the  front  ;  the  collar  covered  by  a  falling 
band   of  point   lace ;    the    short    cloak  ;    the 
boots  meeting   the  breeches  fringed  with  lace ; 
the   broad    Flemish  beaver   with   a  plume   of 
feathers     set     on     one      side  ;     a     Spanish 
rapier   swung  from  a  sword    belt  worn    over 
the   shoulders  ;    the   pointed   beard    and    the 
slio'ht,  upturned  moustache  constituted  a  cos- 
tume which  in  every  respect  was  most  felicit- 
ous, and  which  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  began  to  decline. 
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The  fashions  of  that  period,  as  of  the  present, 
were  dictated  by  a  foreign  court,  and  gave 
rise  to  that  monstrosity  a  periwig. 

The  reign  of  William  and  Mary  produced 
little  change.  The  only  deviation  being  the 
substitution  of  the  "  cocks"  for  the  broad 
brimmed  hats  which  were  before  worn,  and  the 
extension  of  the  periwigs. 

In  the  Spectator  we  find  a  lady  complain- 
ing of  the  frequency  of  those  changes  in  the 
costume  of  her  lover,  so  much  so  that  during 
the  first  month  of  their  courtship  he  had  as- 
sumed a  new  face  for  almost  every  day. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann  and  George  the 
First,  we  are  told  tiiat  square  cut  coats  and 
long  flapped  waistcoats  were  worn,  the  latter 
meeting  the  stockings  which  were  drawn  over 
the  knee  so  high  as  to  hide  entirely  the 
breeches,  but  gartered  below  it  ;  large  hang- 
ing cuffs  and  lace  ruffles  ;  the  skirts  of  the 
coats  stiffened  out  with  wire  or  buckram,  from 
between  which  pafs  d  the  hilt  of  the  sword, 
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coloured  silk  stockings  with  gold  clocks,  lace 
neckcloths,  square  toed  shoes  with  high  heels 
of  a  red  colour  and  small  buckles,  in  which 
we  find  the  old  beau  describing  himself  in  the 
Spectator  "  Mounted  in  high-heeled  shoes 
with  glazed  leather  insteps"  and  in  the  Tatler 
of  1709,  red  heeled  shoes  are  named  as  essen- 
tial parts  of  "  the  habit  belonging  to  the 
order  of  smart  fellows  ;"  very  long  and  curled 
perukes,  riding  wigs,  bag  wigs  and  night-cap 
wiss  ;  small  three  cornered  hats  laced  with 
gold  and  silver  galloon  crowned  the  whole,  the 
latter  resembling  the  "  covering"  at  present 
worn  by  the  modern  coachman  upon  state  oc- 
casions. 

The  tailors  of  that  day  used  to  enquire  of 
their  customers  ''  whether  they  would  have  a 
plain  suit  or  strike  a  bold  stroke;"  this  re- 
minds us  of  a  question  put  by  a  tailor, 
when  taking  measure  for  what  was  thou 
styled  a  Pea  Jacket,  and  which  has  since  been 
superseded  by  the  Taglioul,  Wrap  Rascals,  &c. 
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He  enquired,  to  use  his  words  if  the  gent 
would  have  the  buttons  behind  "slap  up — 
half  a  yard  apart  ?" 

Will  Sprightly,  the  D'Orsay  of  those  days, 
says  : 

"  1  think  I  may,  without  vanity,  say  that  1 
have  struck  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful strokes  of  any  man  in  Great  Britain.  I 
was  the  first  who  struck  the  long  pocket  two 
years  since,  and  I  was  likewise  the  author  of 
the  fronted  button,  which  when  I  saw  the  town 
came  readily  into,  being  resolved  to  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  produced  much  about 
the  same  time  the  scallop  flap,  the  knotted 
cravat,  and  made  a  fair  push  for  the  silver 
clocked  stockings;  a  few  months  after  I  brought 
up  the  Modish  Jacket,  or  the  coat  with  loose 
sleeves  ;  I  struck  this  at  first  with  a  plain 
doily,  but  that  failing,  I  struck  it  a  second 
time  in  blue  camblet,  and  repeated  the  stroke 
in  several  kinds  of  cloth  until  it  at  last 
took." 

The  versatile  talent  of  Will  subsequently 
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threatened  to  introduce  a  new  dress,  part  of 
which  was  to  consist  of  a  cherry  coloured  hat, 
cherry  coloured  hoods  being  then  the  fashion 
among  ladies,  in  which  he  said  he  should  ap- 
pear at  White's  ;  he  considered  this  the  boldest 
stroke  the  sex  had  struck  for  one  hundred 
years  then  past. 

DurinsT  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  red  coats  were  the  fashion  among  the 
country  squires,  one  of  which  order  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Tatler  as  follows  : 

He  was  of  feeble  stature  larger  than  ordi- 
nary !  and  had  a  red  coat  on,  flung  open  to 
shew  a  gay  Salamanca  waistcoat  ;  his  periwig 
fell  in  a  very  considerable  bush  upon  each 
shoulder  ;  his  arms  naturally  swung  at  an  un- 
reasonable distance  from  his  sides,  which  with 
the  advantage  of  a  cane  that  he  brandished  in 
a  great  variety  of  irregular  motions  made  it 
unsafe  for  one  to  walk  within  several  yards  of 
him.  In  this  manner  he  took  up]  the  whole 
Mall,  the  spectators   moving   on   each    side  of 
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it  whilst  he   cocked   up   his   hat  and  marched 
directly  for  Westminster." 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
pigtails  were  introduced,  and  some  wore  their 
own  hair  powdered. 

In  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his 
son  in  1748,  he  says  : 

'*  Your  dress  (as  insignificant  a  thing  as 
dress  is  in  itself)  is  now.  become  an  object 
worthy  of  attention,  for  I  confess  I 
cannot  help  forming  some  opinion  of  a  man's 
sense  and  character  from  his  dress,  and  this  I 
believe  most  people  do  as  well  as  myself;  any 
aiFectation  whatsoever  implies  in  my  mind  a 
flaw  in  the  understanding.  Most  of  our 
young  fellows  here  display  some  character  or 
other  by  their  dress  ;  some  affect  the  tremen- 
dous, and  wear  a  finely  cocked  hat,  an 
enormous  sword,  a  short  waistcoat  and  a  black 
cravat  ;  these  I  should  be  almost  tempted  to 
swear  the  peace  against  in  my  own  defence,  if 
I  were  not  convinced  that  they  are  but  meek 
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asses  in  lions'  skins  —  others  go  in  brown 
frocks,  leather,  breeches,  great  oaken  cudgels 
in  their  hands,  their  hats  uncocked  and  their 
hair  iinpowdered,  and  imitate  grooms,  stage- 
coachmen  and  country  bumpkins  so  well  in 
their  outsides,  that  I  do  not  make  the  least 
doubt  of  their  resembling  them  equally  in 
their  insides — a  man  of  sense  carefully  avoids 
any  particular  character  in  his  dress  ;  he  is  ac- 
curately clean  for  his  own  sake,  but  all  the 
rest  is  for  other  people's.  He  dresses  as  well 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  people  of  sense  and 
fashion  of  the  place  where  he  is  ;  if  he  dresses 
better,  as  he  thinks,  that  is,  more  than  they,  he 
is  a  fop,  if  he  dresses  worse  he  is  uupardonably 
negligent  ;  but  of  the  two,  I  would  rather 
have  a  young  fellow  too  much  than  too  little 
dressed ;  the  excess  on  that  side  will  wear  off 
with  a  little  age  and  reflection,  but  if  he  is 
negligent  at  twenty  he  will  be  a  sloven  at 
forty  and  stink  at  fifty  years  old.  Dress  your- 
self fine  where  others  are  fine,  and  plain  where 
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Others  are  plaiu,  but  take  care  always  that 
your  clothes  are  well  made  and  fit  you,  for 
otherwise  they  will  give  you  a  very  awkward 
air." 

We  find  him  writing  in  the  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  : 

"  Mr.    H informs    me    that  you    are 

clothed  in  sumptuous  apparel,  a  young  fellow 
should  be  so,  especially  abroad  where  fine 
clothes  are  so  generally  the  fashion  next  to 
being  fine  ;  they  should  be  well  made  and 
easily  worn,  for  a  man  is  only  the  less  genteel 
for  a  fine  coat  if  in  wearing  it  he  shews  a 
regard  for  it  and  is  not  as  easy  in  it  as  if 
it  were  a  plain  one."  His  lordship  says  sub- 
subsequently  :  "  At  his  age  he  does  not 
wear  feathers  and  red  heels  but  takes  care  to 
have  his  clothes  well  made  and  his  wig  well 
combed  and  powdered,  his  linen  and  person 
extremely  clean." 

The  riding-dress  of  those  days  and  that  worn 
by  the  members  of  the  Jockey-club,  may  be 
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seen  in  any  of  the  old  paintings,  by  Gilpin  and 
other  artists  of  that  date. 

A  letter  in  the  Connoisseur  of  1754  says 
about  Xewmarket  — 

"  I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  I  was 
dressed  in  my  blue  riding'frock,  with  plate 
buttons,  with  a  leather  belt  round  my  waist, 
my  Jemmy  turn  down  boots,  made  by  Tull  ; 
my  brown  scarlet,  and  my  hat,  with  narrow, 
silver  lace,  cocked  in  the  true  sporting  style. 
Cocked  hats,  which  disappeared  with  the 
French  Kevolution,  are  thus  lamented  by  the 
author  of  Geoffrey  Gambado,  whose  hero 
says — 

"  Besides  the  dignity  a  cocked  hat  gave  to 
the  most  unhappy  countenance,  it  was  won- 
derfully useful  to  equestrians  ;  for,  if  in  windy 
weather  the  wearer  is  blinded,  in  rainy  he  is 
deluged  with  a  round  one,  whereas  one  pro 
perly  cocked,  retains  the  water  until  he  arrives 
at  his  baiting-place,  and  keeps  the  head  (which 
riding  might  have  heated)  agreeably  cool,  hav- 
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ing  much  the  same  eflPect  on  it  that  a  pan  of 
water  has  upon  a  flower  pot." 

Wigs  and  cocked  hats  vanished  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  transition  from  the 
dress  of  former  times  to  the  costume  of  the 
present  day,  was  extremely  rapid. 

We  were  not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
when,  about  the  year  1780,  his  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth,  then  Princ©  of  Wales  commenced 
his  career  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  and 
profuse  expenditure,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  never  again  be  seen.  We  have  heai'd 
him  spoken  of  as  the  most  finished  gentleman, 
supreme  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  his 
toilette  and  his  equipages,  and  with  "  a  grace 
peculiarly  his  own,"  "  every  inch  a  Prince.'' 
Our  recollection  of  his  Majesty  only  carries 
us  back  to  the  few  last  years  of  his  life,  a  life 
characterised  by  the  grossest  selfishness  and 
disregard  of  decency,  which  he  evinced 
throughout  a  long  career  of  almost  unparal- 
lelled  licentiousness,  even  to  the  last  moment 
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of  his  life,  save  only  that  the  choice  spirits 
that  had  in  his  earlier  career  pandered  to 
his  appetites,  and  fed  his  vanity,  were  de- 
serted with  the  exception  of  those  fortunate 
enough,  if  we  can  so  call  it,  to  possess  the 
secret  of  some  act,  the  infamy  of  which  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  acknowledge,  or  the  manli- 
ness to  atone  for.  But  it  needs  no  private 
hand  to  drag  his  character  to  light.  The 
public  records  of  his  conduct  towards  a  wife,  a 
dauo-hter,  and  a  brother,  will  pronounce  its 
worthlessness. 

We  are  told  that  the  morning  costume,  about 
the  year  1798,  consisted  of  a  frock  coat,  em- 
broidered at  the  button-holes,  with  a  prodigious 
frill  of  lace  at  the  breast,  leather  pantaloons, 
and  Hessian  boots  with  tassels,  the  former 
made  to  fit  so  tightly  to  the  skin,  that  the 
wearers  were  slung  into  them  by  means  of 
pullies.  A  fine  gentleman,  in  one  of 
Foote's  farces,  when  ordering  a  pair  of  these 
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pantaloons  says,  "  Now  mind,  If  I  can  get  into 
them,  I  won't  have  them." 

Top  boots  succeeded  Hessian,  at  first  reach- 
ing only  half  way  up  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
Leather  pantaloons  were  still  worn,  and  the 
length  of  the  one,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
other,  gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  the  wearer 
paid  "  whole  price  for  his  breeches,  and  half 
price  for  his  boots."  The  boots  gradually 
lengthened,  and  Beau  Brummel  is  described 
by  Nimrod,  stepping  out  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's carriage  at  covert  side,  to  mount  his 
huuter,  equipped  in  kersymere  breeches  and 
boots,  the  tops  of  which  were  of  a  delicate  rose 
colour,  in  lieu  of  the  mahogany  tops  at  first  in 
vogue,  and  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
occasionally  decking  calves  of  stout  yeomen, 
when  full  dressed,  or  hanging  (i.  e.  the  boots)  in  a 
chimney  corner  within  his  stone-floored  house  ; 
very  light  coloured  coats  were  the  rage  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  We  can 
recollect  seeing  the  late  Mr.  B g,  appear 
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in  one  of  these,  in  the  park.  Knee  breeches 
began  to  decline,  and  trousers  were  introduced 
in  their  stead.  They  soon  found  their  way 
into  the  opera  and  the  ball-room,  and  with 
them  was  introduced  the  crush  hat,  upon  which 
Ashmead,  of  Mount-street,  has  made  an  im- 
provement well  worthy  of  his  fame  as  the  best 
hatter  in  London,  and  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  "  fashionable  world." 

The  rage  for  trousers  broke  out  about  the 
year  1814,  when  the  "  crowned  heads"  visited 
this  country,  and  were  a  conspicuous  article  in 
the  dress  of  the  dandies  that  flourished  so  abun- 
dantly about  that  time.  Their  dress  was  pre- 
eminently absurd,  without  having  the  slightest 
claim  to  elegance  or  convenience,  The  hat 
was  so  small  that  it  appeared  to  belong  to  a 
child,  and  was  perched  upon  the  top  of  the 
head,  supported  by  a  row  of  bushy  curls, 
which  protruded  from  beneath  it  over  each 
ear.  The  coat  was  small  also,  and  tight,  with 
a  very  tiny  collar,    placed  at    the   foot   of  the 
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neck,  which  was  cased  in  a  huge,  stiff  neck- 
cloth, from  which  protruded  embroidered  collars, 
or  gills,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  the 
wearer's  turning  his  head  from  right  to  left, 
without  moving  his  body  round  also.  The 
waist  of  the  coat,  which  was  usually  blue  and 
\he  buttons  bright  metal,  and  placed  close 
together,  was  half  way  up  to  the  shoulders  ; 
below  the  buttons  extended  a  pair  of  swallow- 
tails. 

The  waistcoat  of  a  dandy  was  usually  of 
buflP,  with  a  stand  up  collar,  the  trowsers  pre- 
posterously wide,  and  very  short  in  the  leg, 
and  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots,  were  set  off 
by  a  huge  pair  of  military  spurs.  In  fact  a 
dandy  of  that  time  has  been  aptly  described 
as  a  being  who  had  not  one  article  of  dress  to 
fit  him  ;  but  this  fashion  soon  changed,  and 
was  succeeded  by  one  in  a  directly  contrary 
extreme. 

Swallow-tails  and  short  waists  were  suc- 
ceeded  by   long-backed  "  Jemmies,"   cropped 
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close  behind.  Single-breasted  duck  hunters 
were  the  fashionable  morning  costume.  The 
trousers  were  lengthened,  and  pigeon-holes 
came  into  vogue.  Summer  trousers  were  com- 
monly gay  ;  broad,  pink  and  blue  stripes  very 
wide  apart,  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
large  collared  waistcoats  were  worn.  Kussia 
ducks  soon  took  the  place  of  the  stripes  ;  but 
their  simplicity  and  neatness  alarming  the 
tailors,  and  giving  rise  to  the  suspicions  that 
they  would  have  a  long  run,  they  introduced 
a  fashion  which  could  not  last,  and  which 
would  oblige  those  who  followed  it  to  have  a 
new  set  at  no  distant  period,  viz. — "  pigeon- 
hole," before  mentioned,  and  "  puckering," 
round  the  waist  ;  they  also  altered  the  position 
of  the  pockets. 

Dandies,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called. 
Macaronies  and  fops,  are  now  extinct.  We  have 
had  some  ''  swells,"  stars  of  considerable  lustre 
within  tiie  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  where 
are  they  now  ?    Echo  answers  where  ?    Where 
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is  Mr.  H s.   B 11.,  with  whose  doinga 

the  papers  rang,  and  who  was,  in  reality,  a 
man  of  the  very  best  taste  ;  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  appearance  and  character  of  a  gentle- 
man.     Mr.   B 11,   we   believe,   resides    at 

Paris.     Where  is  Mr.  H e,  Mr.  L g, 

W y,  Messrs.  B g,  and  J.  S  — g — dish- 
ed ?  Count  D' — ■ — y  is  now  the  only  aspirant 
of  any  celebrity  to  the  places  which  these  men 
filled  ;  he  is  a  beau  of  the  first  water,  and  he 
is  beautifully,  we  would  rather  say  hand- 
somely, dressed  we  admit  ;  but  he  is  over- 
dreesed,  overwhiskered,  in  short,  he  overdoes 
everything  We  cannot  help  feeling  when 
we  see  him  ;  what  a  pity  it  is  that  a  man 
with  so  ^aaany  natural  advantages  should 
load  himself  with  finery  that  only  takes  off 
from  the  real  beauties  of  his  person.  We 
are  also  not  a  little  surprised  that  a  man  of  his 
good  sense  and  great  abilities  should  not,  ere 
this,  have  become  soberised  and  tired. of  the 
troublesome  notoriety  of  being  smarter  than 
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Other  men  about  town— lie  is  worthy  of  better 
thin<Ts— his  versatility  of  talent  in  dress  Tvill 
always  prevent  imitation.  We  see  what  he 
wears  to-day  ;  but  there  is  no  saying  what 
he  may  wear  to-morrow — still  thiere  are 
many    styles  of   dress  far  before     his.      Lord 

C m  is  0  peculiarly  well  dressed  man  ;  his 

clothes  fit  well,  arc  worn  easily,  and  never 
show  the  gloss  of  newness,  which  in  some  in- 
stances we    can    almost    scent    afar  off  bcf{.;rc 

we  see  the  wearer.     No  one  can  say  C m 

has  a  new  coat  on,  for  the  colours  he 
wears  are  usually  repeated,  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  his  tailor  and  his  valet,  the  dates 
of  his  garments  are  unknown. 

L,;i-,i  J V  stands  at  the  head   of  anotlier 

school  of  dress,  which  is  equally  pood,  and 
sits  easily  upon  men  who  have  real  p-retensions, 
aiul  are  wtU  to  do  in  the  world  ;  we  allude  to 
the  ''  Newmarket, '  uv  "  Cut  away,"'  coat,  with 
metal  buttons. 

The  line  of  demarcation  which  lurmerly  cx- 

VOL.    I.  N 
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isted  is  now  at  an  end,  as  regards  dress  ; 
lurmerly  a  gentleman  was  known  by  hia 
clothes,  now  the  only  difference  between  a 
gentleman  and  his  valet,  or  upper  servants, 
is,  that  the  latter  are  frequently  the  better 
dressed. 

We  are  not  advocates  of  fashion,  indeed  we 
detest  the  word  ;  it  smells  of  the  shop.  We 
think  that  every  man  and  woman  has  a  style 
of  dress  of  their  own,  which  peculiarly  be- 
comes them,  and  to  which  they  ought  to  ad- 
here as  nearly  as  possible,  through  all  the 
changes  of  fashion. 

Latterly  we  have  remarked  that  the  fashions 
of  our  forefathers  have  been  revived,  and  we 
have|  not  unfiequently  sat  near  elderly  ladies 
who  appear  in  society  wearing,  we  could  vouch, 
the  self  same  scarf  tliat  graced  their  shoulders 

when  the  present  century  was  in  its  infancy. 

Sir   E.  L.  Bulwer  makes  Pelham  relate  how 

at  the  age  of  six   years,  he  cut  his  aunt's  best 

silk  petticoat  into  a  waistcoat. 
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Judging  from  what  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  some 
aunts'  shawls  have  shared  the  same  fate.  AVe 
detest  puppyism,  but  cannot  bear  to  see  a 
man  ill  dressed  ;  for  we  incline  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's opinion  that  dress  is  a  thing  that 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  neglected  ;  a  prepos- 
sessing appearance  is  the  best  introduction  in 
the  first  instance,  even  an  overdressed  man, 
a  man  of  waistcoats,  whose  soul  is  in  his  dress, 
may  sometimes  reap  advantage. 

An  orator  who  in  vain  essays  in  sober  black 
to  catch  the  speaker's  eye  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  inevitably  gain  the  possession 
of  the  House  if  attired  in  a  waistcoat  of  daz- 
eling  brilliancy. 

We  would  hint  too,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  that  au  eye-glass  stuck  in 
the  dexter  eye,  with  a  sort  of  "  who  are  you" 
look,  is  very  eliectivc. 

Our  readers,    I   am   sure,    will    agree    with 
N  3 
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US,  that  a  well  made  coat  makes  a  gentlemanly 
man  look  even  more  gentlemanly,  and  an  ordinary 
looking  man  less  ordinary — we  cannot  go  as  far 
as  some  persons  do  who  aver,  that  tailors  make 
gentlemen  not  coats — but  enough  of  this. 

Saville,  as  we  before  stated,  became  the 
fashion — he  obtained  a  reputation  for  taste 
in  dress  appointments  and  equipages,  but 
these  were  only  subordinate  to  more  enviable 
distinction  ;  for  he  was  celebrated  for  a  chaste 
taste  in  all  works  of  art,  and  -as  he  had  an 
almost  unlimited  command  of  money  and  was 
now  what  is  styled  "  his  own  master,"  he 
became  one  of  their  most  liberal  patrons  and 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  mnny  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
world.  One  word  as  to  his  dress,  it  was  in 
strictest  accordance  with  good  taste.  The 
colours  were  quiet,  chiefly  blue  and  black. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  a  iiero  in 
the  eyes  of  his  valet.  Saville  was  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  (or  his  valet  declared  publicly  that 
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he  (the  valet)  was   the  handsomest  and   best 
dressed  man  in  town  except  his  master. 

A  young,  unmarried  man  of  good  name  and 
large  fortune  has  an  embarrassing  part  to  play 
when  entering  upon  a  London  life.  Saville 
was  not  wholly  uninitiated  —  the  season  was 
drawing  to  a  clo^^e  and  he  had  escaped  the 
many  snares  that  had  been  laid  to  entrap  him. 
The  last  of  the  subscription  balls  at  Almack's 
had  taken  place.  The  Lords  had  well  nigh 
completed  their  task  of  sending  down  the  Bills 
which  the  Faithful  Commons  had  sent  up  and 
the  "  twice  two  thousand,"  for  whom  the  world 
was  made  were  vanishing  to  be,  what  they  call, 
alone  in  their  country  houses  with  servants 
without  numbers,  for  parade,  and  "guests  innu- 
merable daily  entertained."  Statesmen,  chiefs, 
orators,  patriots  and  dandies,  all  the  atoms  of 
the  glittering  mass  wore  hurrying  north,  south, 
cast  and  west.  Long  paragraphs  in  every 
newspaper  told  of  their  dej)arture.     Tlie  weeds 
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were  springing  in  the  deserted  squares,  and 
"  Rotten  Row,  slept  from  the  chivalry  of  that 
bright  age."  Lord  Glencurry  had  left  England 
for  Paris,  leaving  Savllle  to  prepare  for  the 
Moors. 

Two  days  previous  to  his  departure  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  flenry  Dormer,  stating 
that  his  father,  his  sisters  and  self  intended 
passing  through  London  on  their  road  to  the 
Continent. 

This  announcement  gave  Saville  much 
pleasure,  but  it  was  followed  by  another 
of  a  painful  nature,  for  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  precariousness  of  Caroline's 
health,  the  decline  of  which  had  latterly  oc- 
casioned them  much  uneasiness  and  alarm,  that 
they  were  leaving  England. 

Saville  postponed  his  departure  for  the 
Moors  and  was  ready  to  receive  them  on  the 
day  named  for  their  arrival. 

The  meeting  of  the  friends  was  a  joyous  one 
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but  the  parting  that  ensued  was  sad  and  tear- 
ful. 

Many  and  many  a  time  in  after  years 
did  Saville  and  Edith  look  back  to  this  period 
of  their  lives. 

The  physician, whom  Sir  William  Dormer  con- 
sulted respecting  Caroline's  health,  though  he 
assured  them  that  there  was  no  cause  for  im- 
mediate alarm  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  feared  his  patient  was  consumptive,  he 
said  there  were  no  symptoms  which  could  be 
deemed  conclusive,  yet  it  was  with  reference  to 
that  dread  malady  which  medicine  never  cured, 
and  slower  quick  is  ever  sure  and  certain,  that 
he  ordered  an  immediate  residence  in  some 
warmer  climate  during  the  autumnal  and 
winter  months. 

With  heavy  hearts  they  accordingly  made; 
preparations  and  proceeded  to  the  conti- 
nent. 

Caroline  was  hurried  from  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  around  which   a  thousand  mcmorietj 
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clung,anJ  to  which  she  inwardly  felt  she  might 
never  return  alive,  and  often  very  often  did 
the  gentle  sufferer  in  a  foreign  land  yearn  to 
revisit  once  more  before  she  died  the  green 
fields  and  shady  paths  where  she  had  so  often 
strayed  with  her  brother  and  sister. 

There  was  not  a  scene  with  which  some 
childish  event  was  not  entwined,  and  as  they 
came  crowding  thickly  back  upon  her  mind,  us 
events  of  childhood  will,  the  tears  coursed 
silently  down  her  cheek,  but  it  was  in  secret 
only  that  she  indulged  in  such  feelings.  Before 
her  friends  slie  appeared  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, and  they  at  times  even  succeeded  in 
lulling  their  misgivings,  and  as  the  object 
of  their  solicitude  expressed  no  uneasiness  or 
despondency  for  herself,  but  each  day  answered 
with  a  quiet  smile  that  she  felt  better  than 
she  had  done  upon  the  day  before,  they  comforted 
themselves  with  the  hoj)C  that  she  would  re- 
cover, but  the  happiness  which  these  hopes 
brought  was  of   short  duration,  for  there  were 
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times,  and  often  too,  when  the  eye  was  too 
bright,  the  cheek  too  flushed,  and  the  frame  too 
feeble  and  exhausted  to  escape  their  regard. 

Lord  Glencurry  had  been  absent  from  Eng- 
land some  weeks.  Saville  had  returned  from 
the  Moors  and  was  preparing  to  start  for  the 
hunting  season  into  Northamptonshire.  Henry 
Dormer  had  returned  to  Oxford,  and  we  must 
now  introduce  our  readers  to  other  scenes 
and  actors. 
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CHAPTEH    XVIII. 


In  a  small  retired  village  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  resided  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Woodville,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
villc  and  one  child,  a  girl  about  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Woodville  had  been  in  business,  from 
which  he  retired  nothing  loth  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  from  whom  he  inherited 
considerable  property,  the  fruits  of  an  assidu- 
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ous    application    to    business    for    upwards  of 
forty  years. 

Young  Woodville,  finding  himself  by  this 
event  independent,  purchased  a  siaall  estate 
in  the  county  above  named.  An  attachment, 
hitherto  apparently  hopeless  on  account  of 
his  father's  avarice,  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween himself  and  an  amiable  and  portion- 
less daughter  of  a  surgeon  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town. 

He  was  now  in  a  situation  to  claim  her 
as  his  wife,  and  in  a  few  months  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  the  happy 
husband  of  his  early  choice  whom  he  took  to  his 
new  home — a  spot  he  had  thought,  long  before 
he  had  entertained  a  hope  of  possessing  it, 
of  surpassing  beauty,  but  now  more  like  tlie 
fabled  garden  of  romance  or  the  bright  scene 
that  imagination  pictures  in  our  dreams. 

The  following  summer  his  young  wife  gave 
birtli  to  a  girl,  aiding  a  new  link  to  the  cliain  of 
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happiness,  which  could  scarce  admit  of  increase. 
Their  cup  of  bliss  was,  indeed,  full ;  happy  in 
themselves  and  in  their  child,  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  around  them,  year  succeeded 
year,  fifteen  summers  came  and  went — each 
revolving  season  affording  fresh  delight  to  the 
fond  parents,  as  they  watched  the  ripening 
beauties  of  their  fair  child — for  fifteen  sum- 
mers they  had  enjoyed  one  series  of  uninter- 
rupted happiness.  But  alas!  a  change  was  at 
hand.  The  spring  of  the  sixteenth  anniver- 
sary of  their  daughter's  birth,  Mrs.  VVood- 
ville's  health  changed.  Vvithout  positive 
illness,  she  became  unfitted  for  her  former 
occupations  and  pursuits.  She  could  no  longer 
accompany  her  child  in  her  rambles  through 
the  fields  ;  the  could  scarcely,  indeed,  at  times, 
n:ove  from  one  room  to  another  without  sup- 
port. Her  nights  were  feverish  and  sleep- 
less ;  wlillc  her  frame  was  bowed  dov>n  by 
a  langour  which  was  almost  intolerable. 

The  glow   of  health  was  superseded  by  the 
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hectic  flush  and  fitful  pallor  of  disease.  Long 
did  Woodville  struggle  against  conviction. 
Long  did  he  hug  the  hope  that  as  the  spring 
advanced  and  summer  came,  her  strength 
would  return  ;  but  the  summer  days  arrived, 
and  were  alike  ineffectual  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
the  disease,  which  was  now  daily  sapping  the 
foundations  of  life,  and  ploughing'decp  furrows 
in  the  wasting  form  of  its  victim — conviction 
came  at  last— he  ct)uld  not  fail  to  see  that  death 
liad  already  claimed  his  prey — he  felt  satisfied 
that  the  malady  under  which  his  wife  was  suf- 
fering, would  one  day  or  other  prove  fatal ;  but 
he  could  not,  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
hour  of  separation  was  actually  at  hand. 

It  was  the  season  of  early  summer,  that 
most  lovely  of  all  seasons — the  balmy  fresh- 
ness of  leafy  June,  with  its  myriads  of  bright 
satellites,  had  succeeded  the  fitful  breathings  of 
spring. 

In  a  small  room  adjoining  her  bed-room,  Mrs. 
Woodville   was  lying  upon  a  sofa  suj)portcd  by 
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pillows — she  had  suffered  much  during  the 
night  and  early  part  of  the  morning,  till  at 
length,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  she  had  sunk 
into  a  calm,  death-like  sleep,  so  light,  so  long 
and  deep,  that  those  who  watched  could  scarce 
catch  her  breathings  as  they  faintly  issued 
from  her  nostrils,  telling  that  she  still  lived. 
The  watchers  were  Woodville  and  his  child. 
A  casement  was  open  to  admit  the  cooling 
breeze  which,  fanning  in  its  passage  the  muslin 
drapery  of  the  window,  came  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  the  night  stock,  the  clematis  and 
the  woodbine  from  the  garden  that  lay  slumber- 
ing beneath  the  window,  in  the  soft  sweet  hour 
of  twilight;  long  did  Emily  and  her  father 
watch  by  the  side  of  their  sleeping  charge — the 
latter  stealing  ever  and  anon  to  the  bed-side, 
and  bending  with  suspended  breath  over  her 
mother's  form.  At  length  awakening  with  a 
sigh  she  called  feebly  for  her  daughter. 

"  Emily,"      she     said,      "  I     feel     better 
now  my  child,    sleep    has   refreshed    me,    kisa 
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me  darling,  where  is  your  father  ?"  "Woodville 
approached  the  sofa — he  put  forth  his  hand 
without  speaking,  she  placed  hers  within  his 
and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom ;  as  he  knelt 
by  her  side  he  started,  for  the  countenance 
of  his  wife  was  changed — she  looked  at  him 
her  eyes  suffused  with  tears.  Then  turning  to 
her  daughter  she  said — 

"  Emily,  come  nearer,  I  wish  to  talk  to 
you  before  I  sleep  again  ;  lest  1  sleep 
the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking— my 
appointed  time  is  come,  I  know  that  I  am 
dying — life  is  short,  we  know  not  how 
short." 

Woodville  buried  his  face  in  his  hand? 
and    sobbed   aloud. 

"  Do  not  grieve  for  me,  George ;  ratlicr 
rejoice  that  I  am  about  to  be  released  from  my 
sufferings." 

She  turned  and  ga/cd  upon  iicr  child,  her 
firmness  for  a  time  deserted  her,  ihe  tears 
rolled  fnnn  bcneatli  lier  closed  eye-lids — again 
ahe  rallied. — 
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"  Vv'licn  I  am  gone,  Emily — you  will  sup- 
ply my  place — you   will  support   your  father 
— do  not   forget  your    mother,    and    remem- 
ber the  precepts  I  have  endeavoured,  since  this 
illness  came  upon  me,  to  inculcate  ;  if  temptn 
tion    would  lure  you  from  the  j)ath  of  duty, 
think  of  me  as  you  see  me  now,  and  remember 
that  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  upon  the  bed 
of  death ;  and  oh,  my  darling,  defer  not  the 
work   of    repentance    until    the   night   comes 
when     no     man     can    work.       I    have    been 
allowed  time  for     preparation,     and     I     trast 
not   in  vain  ;    remember  that  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance is  short,  compared  with  the  long  life 
of  inattention   and  wickedness  in  which  most 
of  us  indulge  ;   you  may  be  cut   off  while   you 
are  yet  unprepared,  with  your  sins  unrepented 
of,  your  faults  uncorrected.     Oh  promise,"  she 
added    with    increasing    energy,    at    the    same 
time   putting   back   the  hair  oif    her    child's 
forehead,  and  placing  both  her  hands  upon  her 
neck,  "  oh  promise  me  that  you  will  set  about 
the  good  work,  that  you  mny  live  as  you  would 
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die,  and  through  the  mercy  of  God  we  shall 
meet  in  Heaven— -promise  me,"  she  added 
feebly.  The  weeping  girl  sobbed  forth  a 
yjromise,  as  she  clung  in  her  mother's  close 
embrace—"  God  bless  you  both,"  resumed  her 
mother,  "  I  have  fatigued  myself  by  talking," 
she  was  removed  from  the  sofa  to  the  bed  in 
ihc  adjoining  room — ''  Now  leave  me,"  she 
said,  "  remain  in  the  next  room,  1  will  call  you 
when  I  awake,"  she  had  scarcely  uttered 
these  words  when  sleep  overj)owered  lier. 

They  retired  as  requested,  but  ere  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  they  were  again  summoned 
by  the  feeble  voice  of  the  invalid.  They 
repaired  to  the  bed-side — she  lay  gaspiug 
for  breath,  with  outstretched  arms,  motioning 
them  to  raise  her.  They  did  so,  and  she  fell 
fainting  on  the  arm  of  her  husband — a  clammy 
coldness  had  seized  her,  large  drojis  of  pers- 
piration stood  upon  her  attenuated  features. 
The  chill  hand  of  death  was  upt)n  her.  The 
alarm  was  given  and  spread  through  the  house- 
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The  servants  rushed  simultaneously  and 
noiselessly  up  the  stair-case,  and  stood  anxiously 
awaiting  to  learn,  from  the  attendant  who  had 
been  summoned  to  the  sick  chamber,  the  state 
of  their  beloved  mistress ;  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion  without  the  immediate  scene 
of  approaching  dissolution,  hurried  voices 
were  heard,  and  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  doors.  The  physician  was  sum- 
moned, from  him  Woodville  still  trusted  to 
derive  consolation  and  hope ;  he  arrived  and 
was  immediately  in  the  sick  room.  To  his 
experienced  eye  the  truth  was  apparent  at 
once;  his  patient  was  at  the  point  of  death — 
human  aid  he  knew  was  unavailing.  He  ad- 
ministered a  composing  draught,  and  then 
taking  Woodville  by  the  arm  led  him  into 
the  adjoining  room  to  prepare  him  for 
the  worst.  Who  has  not  experienced  the  ago- 
nizing suspense  of  such  moments?  who  has 
not  felt  that  sickening  of  the  heart,  consequent 
upon  the   announcement   of    the  approaching 
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death  of  some  dear  relative?  When 
the  skilful  practitioner  and  long  tried  friend 
to  whom  we  have  hitherto  clung  for  consola- 
tion and  hope,  and  wliose  skill,  through  the 
assistance  of  Providence,  has  been  so  often  made 
available  to  save,  that  we  have  almost  learnt  to 
believe  it  unerring,  what  words  can  convey  the 
pain  of  that  moment,  when  we  are  told  by  him 
that  his  skill  is  ineffectual,  that  it  has  been 
exercised  to  the  utmost,  that  there  is  no 
longer  one  ray  of  hope  ! 

For  some  weeks  the  kind-hearted  physician 
had  endeavoured,  without  pointedly  remarking 
upon  the  coming  event,  to  soften  the  pang  which 
he  knew  it  would  cause  to  Mr.  Woodvillc  :  he 
had  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  blow  fell  upon 
him  apparently  wiiolly  unprepared.  He  stared 
incredulously  in  his  friend's  face  for  some  mo- 
menta, and  then,  brushing  his  hand  across  his 
brow  as  if  to  efface  some  horrid  phrfntom,  and 
gasping   forth   the    words,    "  No,  no,  it  cannot 
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be,"  hurried  back  to  his  wife's  chamber, 
where  he  remained  till  all  was  over.  That 
night  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  repeated  fainting  fits,  increasing 
in  frequency  and  duration,  threatened  to  ter- 
minate her  existence  ;  between  the  interval 
of  one  of  these  she  rallied  ;  and  the  power 
of  speech  partially  returned.  They  pressed 
forward,  and  bent  over  her  to  catch  the  im- 
perfect utterance  of  her  lips,  but  their  mean- 
ing they  were  unable  to  gather.  There  was  a 
fearful  struggle  which  the  bystanders  watched 
with  intensest  anxiety— it  past — the  contracted 
and  agony-wrinkled  brow  grew  calm  and 
smooth,  and  she  slept. 

Woodville  drew  the  physician  to  his  side. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  and  a  smile  played  upon 
his  care-worn  face,  "  look,  she  sleeps — how 
calmly — she  will  recover — say  you  think  she 
will  yet  revive,"  he  added,  grasping  his  friend's 
arm  convulsively. 
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The  latter  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  She  calls  you,'"  he  whispered. 

AVoodville  turned  ;  his  wife's  eyes  were 
unclosed,  and  a  placid  smile — the  smile  her 
face  wore  when  she  first  entered  her  pre- 
sent home,  played  around  her  mouth.  The 
painful  expression  was  gone  ;  the  struggle 
between  soul  and  body  appeared  past,  and 
the  spirit,  grown  light  and  sanguine  with 
its  lightning  load,  and  feeling  immortality  at 
hand,  cast  over  her  countenance  solemn  and 
unearthly  indications  of  the  coming  change. 
The  power  of  utterance  was  restored  to  her. 
She  thanked  the  physician,  who  stood  near,  for 
his  attention. 

"  You  have  dcme  all  that  the  greatest 
skill  and  tlic  kindest  feelings  could  dictate. 
God  bless  yf'U." 

He  took  tiie  hand  siie  stretched  out  towards 
him  :  he  could  not  s-jjcak.  hut  prcs.-od  it  in 
silence  to  his  lip-. 
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"  Watch  over  our  child,  George,"  she  aaldj 
after  a  pause,  addressing  her  husband.     *'  God 
protect  you  both.    I  have  praj^ed  for  you  with- 
out ceasing.     Pi'ay  with  me  for  the  last  time." 
They  knslt  round  the  bed    and  prayed.     "  I 
wish  to  thank  a — all,"    she  gasped,    when  they 
had  ended,  "  for  their  attention,  but  I  have  not 
time.     Do  this  for  me."     Again  she  sank  back, 
was   silent,    and    seemed   to  sleep.     "  I  have 
dreamed,"  she  murmured.     "  Oh,  such  happy 
dreams — I  have  been  walking  in  a  world  like 
this,  but  oh   more  beautiful  far  than  this  I     I 
saw    my  mother,  yes,  my  dear    mother,"  she 
said  clasping  her  faded  hands,  "  and  she  told  me 
it    was  Paradise.      She  calls  me — I  promised 
to  join    her,  I  go,  follow  me — I  die  so  happy," 
the  last  syllable  died  upon  her  lips  as  she  sank 
gently    back — a      smile     played      upon      her 
countenance,    she   fixed   her    last   looks    upon 
those  she  loved  on   earth,  and  without  groan 
or  parting  pang,  her  spirit  winged   its  way  to 
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heaven  ;  eo  silently   it   passed,  that  they   who 
watched  her,  scarcely  knew  the  instant  till 


"  Dull  and  ?lo\v, 

Her  eyes  glazed  over, 

And  cast  her  fair  face  into  shadow." 


Long  they  gazed — 

"  How  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain  ! 

Their  sobs  were  hushed  ;  not  a  breath  broke 
the  stillness  which  pervaded  the  room  ;  the 
awful  and  mysterious  stillness  of  death. 

With  one  impulse  the  mourners  fell  upon 
their  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  bathed  the  cold 
hands  of  the  departed  one  with  their  tears. 
They  were  roused  by  the  physician  who  gently 
led  them  from  the  room.  On  Mr.  Woodville 
the  effects  of  their  bereavement  were  most 
acutely  felt  ;  it  had  created  a  blank  which 
nothing  in  this  world  could  fill  :  he  entered 
into  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the  last 
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sad  ceremony  ;  he  shrank  from  no  duty,  and 
while  lie  could  look  upon  the  corpse,  his  grief 
was  restrained  within  bouuds  ;  but  when  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  closed  and  he  could  no 
lonojer  press  his  lips  to  her  cold  features,  and  he 
felt,  as  it  were,  that  another  separation  had  taken 
place,  that  another,  the  last  barrier,  was  raised 
up  between  them,  his  paroxysms  of  grief 
became  iminoderate  and  heart-rending  to  wit- 
ness, requiring  the  constant  care  and  attention 
of  his  daughter. 

Tiie  day  of  tlie  funeral  arrived,  and  with 
faltering  steps  and  breaking  heart,  supported 
between  his  wife's  brother  and  a  near  relative 
of  his  own,  Woodville  followed  her  remains  to 
the  grave.  During  the  ceremony  he  bore 
up  against  liis  grief  with  firmness  ;  he  shed 
no  tears,  one  convulsive  sob  alone  escaped 
him  as  the  words  "  earth  to  earth,  dust  to 
dust,"  were  pronounced,  and  the  sprinkled 
earth  sounded  upon  the  coffin.  The  ceremony 
concluded,  he  took  a  last  lingering  look   upon 
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the  grave,  then  staggering  from  the  spot,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  carriage,  and  throwing 
himself  in  one  corner,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  sobbed  convulsively.  He 
returned  home  ;  once  more  he  entered  his 
home — her  home — the  home  where  he  long 
had  dwelt  with  the  departed  one,  where 

"  His  few  peaceful  days  time  had  swept  over." 

and  again  he  entered  upon  the  business  of 
life.  He  was  the  same  indulgent  and  fond 
parent — the  same  amiable  and  kind-hearted 
neighbour  and  friend  ;  but  a  gloom  seemed 
threatening  to  settle  upon  his  mind,  alike 
setting  at  defiance  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  friends  and  the  lapse  of  time.  He  had 
loved  with  an  ardour  and  devotcdness  which 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman  to  inspire, 
and  with  the  object  of  his  almost  idolatry 
all  his  hopes  of  happiness  in  this  life  lay 
buried.  Everything  that  belonged  to  his  wife 
wa3  held  sacred  from  that  time.  The  book 
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she  had  touched  or  read — the  chair  in  which 
she  had  sat,  and  the  sofa  upon  which  she  had 
last  reclined,  were  left  in  the  same  position 
in  which  she  had  placed  them  ;  her  boudoir, 
too,  was  left  undisturbed  ;  a  glass  containing 
the  stalks  of  a  few  flowers,  the  blossoms  of 
which,  the  last  she  had  gathered,  lay  scattered 
and  withered  upon  the  table.  The  drawing 
materials,  the  embroidery,  even  the  scarf  she 
had  worn,  and  left  hanging  over  the  back  of 
a  chair,  were  ever  there.  Often  stealing  to 
this  room,  he  would  close  the  door,  turn  the 
key,  and  sit  for  hours,  summoning  up  the 
past  and  indulging  in  one  all  engrossing 
memory. 
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